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The Christian Register 


Unless Greatly Changed 


Evangelist Sunday will blight his susceptible hearers 


JOHN M 


| <a in response to the announce- 
ment that Billy Sunday was to re- 
turn shortly to New Wngland for another 
campaign, a prominent Boston minister 
is reported to have said, “In spite of his 
archaic theology, Billy Sunday is sincere, 
earnest and impassioned. Wherever he 
goes he gets results.” 

It would be hard to find a more char- 
acteristic expression of prevailing Ameri- 
can pragmatism. The attitude expressed 
is surprisingly common among both clergy- 
men and members of the laity. Fifteen 
years ago in studying carefully Billy Sun- 
day’s campaign in Boston, I talked with 
scores of pastors who admitted frankly 
that his thinking belonged to an entirely 
past era, but who, nevertheless, either 
looked on in silence or lent support to 
the campaign by appearing on the plat- 
form when this was required by publicity 
strategy. 

Of course, mass movements are hard to 
resist, whether these be war or evangel- 
istic campaigns. Who stands in the way 
may be crushed. In any case he is sure 
to be misunderstood and made unpleas- 
antly conspicuous. But far deeper than 
this in the minds of many religious leaders 


. TROUT 


will be found the notion that there is 
little or no necessary connection between 
emotional or ethical fruitage and funda- 
mental thinking. This notion was put to 
me more than once somewhat baldly as 
follows: 

“If drunkards are straightened out or 
families reunited and people generally 
made happier as a result of the campaign 
why question either methods or theology? 
The result’s the thing.” 

With the average American that is con- 
vincing. But there are some who continue 
to question whether it is possible to sepa- 
rate so easily between the evangelist’s 
antiquated thinking and the effects of his 
preaching, temporary and permanent. 

Unless greatly changed from the Billy 
Sunday who was here fifteen years ago, 
and whom I heard again and again under 
all conditions, sometimes sympathetically, 
always critically, in this latest visit he 
will be dogmatic and literal to the ex- 
treme. There he stood for supernatural- 
ism in some of its crudest forms. De- 
nunciation of particular sins, personal or 
social, did not obscure the fact that he 
continued to hold in the main a gospel 
of escape, where the saving of a man’s 
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own soul is the matter of chief concern, 
with heaven more of a reward than an 
achievement. 

While attacking smartly certain social 


symptoms, Sunday as we heard him in 
1916 did not touch any of the deeper sins 
of the present social order. He was quite — 


content with the business of salvaging a 
few lives and did not undertake to find 
causes or to offer cures. 

Great ideals of co-operation, 
ereedal and international were as absent 
from his preaching as if he had gone up 


and down the land a century before. And { 


in his case there was no cloak of sweet 


charitableness to conceal the crudities or © 


bareness. Denunciation of all and every- 
thing that did not fall in with the de 
mand of the moment was part of stock 
in trade. At the close of the series a wise 


and always generous observer remarked — 


to me, “Many things I am willing to over- 
look, but how can I forgive this pervasive 
intolerance? That is the most unchristian 
thing that I find in the man’s temper and 
message.” 

Liberals are always under obligation to 
look at things in their right proportions 
and positively. If in the course of any 
campaign families are reunited and 
drunkards reformed the facts will not be 
discounted. As lovers of mankind liberals 
will rejoice. But they cannot remain blind 
to the terrible blight that can result from 
superficiality and intolerance in preaching. 

(Continued on page 181) 


FIRE! 


PROCTOR ACADEMY BUILDING BURNED TO THE GROUND! 


$75,000 


NEEDED AT ONCE! 


Plans had already been made for a Bigger and Better Proctor. 
It was to become a modern school for boys ... one of the best in the country. 
It was to be self-supporting . . . without raising tuitions. 
The A. U. A. had studied the plans and approved them. 
It had loaned the school sufficient funds to realize them. 


Everything was set to go. 


Then . . . the fire. 


The Academy Building, with its classrooms, library and hall, was burned. 
Partially insured, its replacement, with necessary added facilities, will cost $75,000. 
Unless this money is forthcoming . . . all plans for progress must be given up. 


It is a critical moment for Proctor. 
The very existence of this old New England academy, with its tradition of service and 
its brilliant future, is in the balance. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


The Treasurer, to whom contributions may be sent, is RICHARD W. SULLOWAY, at Franklin, N.H. 


Further details will be found on page 179 of this issue. 
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T one of the most largely attended 
meetings in several years, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1931, the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
accepted by a virtually unanimous vote 
the report of a special committee on the 
maintenance of a denominational journal. 
This action has important bearing on THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER and the administra- 
tive efficiency of the whole denomination. 
It is believed that it is another advance 
in the concentration of the free-church 
fellowship on large work in a co-operative 
way. 
Twenty-five Journals Studied 


By the vote of the Board the present 
_ independent corporate and editorial re- 
- lationship of Tue Recister to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is continued. 
| The Association, in consideration of the 
| inclusion in THE ReceistEeR of The News 
| 


Letter as a distinct entity, and in recog- 
nition of THe REGISTER as a medium for 
Unitarian publicity and opinion, will in- 
erease its financial support of THE Reets- 
Ter to ten thousand dollars a year. Pro- 
vision is made for the gradual reorganiza- 
tion of the Board of Trustees by a method 
representative of all denominational in- 
terests. This is a further interpretation 
of the co-operative spirit, being in effect 
a development of denominational represen- 
tation now in operation. 

Other important results grow out of 
the report of the committee, which was 
appointed by President Louis C. Cornish 
at the Board meeting on May 22, 1930. 
The committee was as follows: Gustave 
Breaux, Chairman; George G. Davis, Sec- 
retary; William C. Crawford, Henry H. 
Fuller, Dr. Walter R. Hunt, and Philip 
P. Sharples. 

The committee was authorized to 

1. Consider the advisability of the main- 
tenance of a denominational organ or 
journal ; 

2. Confer with THe CuHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER Trustees ; 

3. Investigate the relationship of other 
religious denominations to their respective 
journals; 

4. Report the findings to the Board not 
later than the February meeting, Feb- 
~ ruary 10; 1931. 

Mr. Davis prepared and submitted to 
‘about twenty-five of the leading religious 
journals a questionnaire, which was de- 

gned to bring out the facts relative to 
cireulation, the measure of self-support 
obtained from subscriptions and adver- 
tising, the matter of annual deficits, the 


relationship of the governing board of the 
denomination to the journal, and other 
related questions. 

Beginning Wednesday, January 7, the 
committee held many meetings, including 
one joint conference with the Trustees of 
THe CHRISTIAN ReGisTeR. Mr. Breaux 
made two special trips from his home in 
Louisville, Ky., spending a week each time 
in the labor of the committee. Mr. Davis’s 
findings, as presented in the report by 
Mr. Breaux, may be summed up as 
follows: 

Every religious denomination considers 
one journal of opinion, at least, to be an 
absolute necessity. In the beginning, most 
church papers were private and inde- 
pendent ventures carried on by groups of 
people who felt the need of a denomina- 
tional mouthpiece. Under this private man- 
agement in the early days these journals 
were usually self-supporting, and some- 
times profitable. During the past twenty 
years there has been a marked increase in 
the costs of material and labor, and a with- 
drawal of advertising from the religious 
press. The result is that no church jour- 
nals at present are self-supporting. The 
circulation of religious journals on the 
whole, the size of their constituency con- 
sidered, is “ridiculously small”, while the 
committee finds that the circulation of 
Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER is “compara- 
tively, very large indeed”. 


The Register Fulfills Needs 


It was found that The Unitarian News 
Letter, which has been ably edited by 
Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, has been well re- 
ceived by the people. As stated in section 
one of the recommendations, the entity of 
The News Letter will be preserved in com- 
bination with THe Reeisrer, that it may 
carry out its original purpose. 

According to the figures submitted by 
the Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
in its conference with the committee, the 
cost of publishing THE Reerster is about 
thirty-five thousand dollars a year. The 
annual deficit is about twelve thousand 
dollars, which has thus far been met by 
the Unitarian Campaign and Foundation, 
and by special donations and bequests. 
THe REGISTER has no endowment. The 
present subscription list is 6,300, with an 
income from this source of slightly over 
eighteen thousand dollars. The advertis- 
ing in 1930 amounted to four thousand 
and fifty-three dollars. 

The Trustees informed the committee 
that a letter of inquiry was sent to all 
of the ministers for their opinion concern- 


_ Important Action on The Christian Register 


American Umitarian Association Directors, after careful survey by special committee, 
make recommendations in detail for further co-operation with denominational 
interests, which Trustees of paper approve 


ing THE Recister. The first question was, 
“Does THE Register fulfill the ideal of 
a representative denominational paper?” 
From the replies received, the ratio was 
more than two to one that it does fulfill 
the needs of the denomination. 


Independent Editorial Relationship 


As a result of its findings, the commit- 
tee unanimously submitted the following 
deductions. 

1, Unitarianism must have a denomina- 
tional organ (journal of opinion) because 
the denomination as exemplified in the 
American Unitarian Association must 
have continuous, aggressive publicity. 

2. The availability of the asset of Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, as well as its pres- 
tige accruing from one hundred and ten 
years of service to the cause of liberal 
Christianity, make it the logical medium 
for continued propaganda and publicity. 

3. The present independent corporate 
and editorial relationship of Tur Recgts- 
TER to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is sound and its continuance 
desirable. 

4, Tur RecistTer is and should continue 
to be subsidized by the American Unita- 
rian Association. (The present subsidy is 
$3,600, in addition to office space, heat, 
light, and janitor service.) 

5. The advisability of consideration by 
the Trustees of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
of the employment of a business manager 
whose function shall be to promote and 
develop the commercial aspects of THE 
REGISTER. 

In conclusion, the report says: “The 
committee unanimously recommends,— 

“Tnerease the subsidy to THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, With the consent and approval 
of its present Board of Trustees, to 
$10,000. Provided : 

“1, That The Unitarian News Letter 
and THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER be combined 
as soon as possible, and THE REGISTER 
Trustees allot an adequate amount of 
space, to preserve the entity and carry 
out the original purpose of The News 
Letter, wherein may be printed such news 
of the work of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Ministerial Union, Alli- 
ance, League, and Y. P. R. U. as may be 
furnished by these organizations through 
the Publicity Secretary of the A. U. A. 

“2. That a gradually reorganized board 
of nine members take charge of the affairs 
of THe CHRISTIAN RecisterR, of whom 
three shall be appointed by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, one each by 
the four other major Unitarian organiza- 
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tions, and the remaining two elected at 
large by a nominating committee com- 
posed, as at present, of the presidents of 
the five major Unitarian organizations. 
“3. That the authority and _ responsi- 
bility of the Board of THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGister be acknowledged and accepted 
in the management of the affairs of THE 
Reaister, that is, business development, 
selection of the editor, editorial policies, 


ete., ete.” 
Radical, 


The Christian Register 


This report was adopted, and all 
matters of detail were left with the ad- 
ministrative council with power. 

The Trustees of ‘HE REGISTER at a 
meeting on February 12 unanimously con- 
sented to and approved of the report of 
the recommendations and appointed a 
committee to confer with the Administra- 
tive Council on ways and means of putting 
them into effect. 


Liberal, 


Conservative, and Tory 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


UBLIC opinion in the mass must needs 

develop two opposites, as a magnet has 
two poles. These, in a large way, are 
commonly called liberal and conservative. 
But when the magnet is cut in two each 
half will still have the same two poles. 
So when public opinion has divided into 
two main groups each group at once de- 
yelops its own liberal and conservative 
wings. These two new wings at either 
extreme are called respectively radical 
and tory. 

Attempts are always being made to 
fasten upon these separate groups definite 
ereeds; to explain and define them in 
terms of definite belief. But this is only 
partially successful because currents of 
opinion shift so much that what is the 
liberalism of to-day, for example, may 
easily become the conservatism, or even 
the toryism of to-morrow. 

What is more characteristic and more 
persistent in these groups is their attitude, 
or frame of mind. The liberal is always 
in favor of some change in the world’s 
laws, or customs, or ideas. The conserva- 
tive stands for the status quo and resists 
these particular changes. The radical 
differs from the liberal in the immediacy 
and the extent of his demand for change. 
To him the liberal is a conservative. So 
the tory differs from the conservative in 
the obduracy and the implacableness of 
his resistance to change. 

Where the conservative says that under 
the circumstances he must withhold his 
consent from certain proposed changes, 
the tory says that he will die in his tracks 
before he will submit to such innovations. 
While the liberal, without any idea of get- 
ting on far toward a millenium in the near 
future, has in mind certain moderate ad- 
justments that he would like to make for 
the world’s good, the radical scorns this 
as a merely piffling program and asks 
his fellows to join him in standing up for 
changes that are really worth while. 

Now where, among these four groups, 
is the sharpest and most insistent divid- 
ing line? Of the doors that open between 
these groups, so that men are always 
passing back and forth between them, 
which is the threshold that it is hardest 
to cross? Probably that between liberal 
and conservative camps. And this is rather 
curious, because the two classes of people 
are of much the same sort, and their 
differences are apt to be less pronounced 
than those which exist between any other 


two groups. It appears to be a fact how- 
ever that this is so, and it is a 
fact sometimes fraught with disastrous 
consequences. 

The reason for this muy be obscure, 
though it is often found true that feeling 
runs higher over minor differences than 
over life’s major issues. Tory and radical 
no doubt hate each other with a perfect 
hatred. And yet they have for each other 
a certain mutual regard; as for foemen 
worthy of their steel; while they unite in 
looking upon the parties of the center as 
being not much more than cumbersome nui- 
sances. Their feeling about the middle 
of-the-road man is apt to be like that of 
speedsters for the slow-going car that 
drives in the middle of the highway. They 
detest one who will neither get on himself 
nor allow others to pass him. 

But whatever the reason may be, and 
though the questions that divide them are 
apt to be those of expediency rather than 
of principle, liberal and conservative are 
much given to eyeing each other with a 
somewhat invincible disfavor. The conse- 
quence is that there is rather a constant 
drift of public sentiment not inward from 
the extremes toward the center, but out- 
ward from the center toward the ex- 
tremes. When the two central groups can 
and do join bands for a season they are 
able to control the situation. But as they 
withdraw aid and comfort from each 
other the extremes are built up at their 
expense. This process if it goes far 
enough is sure to produce some kind of 
explosion. 

The contest over the slavery question 
which absorbed so much of the energies 
of the last century is a case in point. 
There the abolitionist was the radical and 
the pro-slavery man was the tory. South- 
ern whigs who felt that slavery must go 
sometimes, but not yet, were the conserya- 
tives, while Northern whigs, who pressed 
for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at least, were the lib- 
erals. While these two latter groups stood 
together they provided a possible way for 
peaceful settlement of the problem, and 
they were able to prevent the outbreak 
of war. But after the middle of the cen- 
tury they drifted rapidly apart. Southern 
whigs went more and more into pro- 
slavery ranks, while Northern whigs 
yielded gradually to a growing abolition 
sentiment, so that in the end there was 
nothing left but open war. 
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Under the stress of living this appears 
to be what is quite likely to take place. 
To the liberal and conservative it is apt 
to seem as if their moderate and common- 
sense views were sure to spread and pre- 
vail. There seems not much to do but 
wait for the world to come round to their 
“safe and sane” conclusions. One must 
fear however that their optimism is but 
poorly founded. The general drift of opin- 
ion appears to be not so much in their 
favor as against them; away from the 
center toward one or another extreme. 
Middle-of-the-road men do not find their 
groups increasing as by natural gravita- 
tion. The tendency seems to be toward 
the depletion of their ranks and the 
strengthening of extreme positions. 

On the peace question, for example, 
since the war the world shows a strong 
disposition to divide into two main classes, 
one of which would increase and perfect 
armaments in order to be better prepared 
for the next war, while the other would 
abolish armaments altogether. Between 
these two the champions of a policy to 
lessen the risks of war, and set up prac- 
tical means for safeguarding peace, are 
haying rather a hard time trying to col- 
lect a body of public sentiment to support 
the measures they advocate. 

If there were need, these tendencies 
could be amply illustrated by examples 
drawn from the field of religious thought 
and endeavor. One lesson for liberals and 
conservatives alike might be that mani- 
fest destiny is not to be much counted on 
in their case. Their particular sandbars 
in the stream of life are more likely to be 
robbed than enriched by the natural 
course of events. The conservative has no 
doubt the easier time, since his task is 
mainly to hold what has been given him. 
But he cannot be oblivious of a very hun- 
gry and insatiable current of ultra-con- 
servatism, or toryism at his back door. 
The liberal, who often wants to build 
something new is asked in wonderment, 
or with some accent of a sneer, why he 
gets on so slowly with his job. The an- 
swer is that he is dealing with a material 
which it is very difficult to make stay 
put. Winds and waves do not bring much 
contribution to his constructions; they are 
more likely to remove in a night what it 
has taken years of patient industry to build. 

Still, liberal and conservative can take 
comfort in the reflection that if either 
or both were removed from the scene, 
the world would be left in sorry case 
Tory and radical being left to fight out 
their battles with no body of public senti- 
ment between them, would have a merry 
time. If ever revolution is to give place 
to evolution as a means of adaptation to 
new conditions, and reform is to be re- 
duced to some method of orderly progres- 
sion, it is up to the groups of the center 
to stand their ground and hold their own 
as best they can. Their problem is essen- 
tially the same; to permit reasonable 
changes and prevent unreasonable experi- 


mentation; only one puts most emphasis _ 


on “permit”, and the other on “prevent”. 
It would be better if they could address 
themselves to work that needs doing 
somehow between them in more amicable 
spirit, and with more adequate under- 
standing of each other’s motives and aims. 
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HD American Renaissance of to-day is following in the foot- 

steps of its European ancestor of five hundred years ago. It 
has turned its eyes on the past, and found it good, filled with 
the power and romance of life. Rather to its surprise, it has 
discovered that not only did the spirit of religion influence 
strongly the founding of the New England colonies, but also 
that it has been constantly present at every period of this 
country’s growth, at times strengthening, at times weakening 
its progress. 

In this past, Unitarianism has taken its place. The leaders in 
the present revival of interest in American history are unani- 
mous in their praise of the part that Unitarianism has played 
in breathing new life into the theology and into the literature 
in the midst of which it grew and flourished. It brought a new 
literature and a new outlook on life. “It may truthfully be said 
that the intellectual life, not only of New England, but of the 
whole northern part of the United States, was, from the year 
1800, completely under the sway of the Unitarian religious 
movement, in as far as any religious teaching commanded 
common consent.” 


— 


Out of this new religion was born Transcendentalism. And 
then, the historians apparently believe, Unitarianism, so full 
of promise, was enfeebled by the birth of this, its own child, 
and since then has been alive only in body, the soul, as living 
influence upon the spirit of American life, having departed. 
What do these historians believe American Unitarianism to 
| have been? They understand it in the light of its origins. To 
| what tradition does it belong? It is the descendant of John 
| Wiclif. It was born when Wiclif translated the Bible into 
| Anglo-Saxon English, and thus gave to the Anglo-Saxon peas- 
} 


antry a guide through life and through death. It was nour- 
ished until the Reformation by these same persecuted HEnglish- 
men, who persisted in seeking in the Bible, rather than among 
priests and in sacraments, the Word that was spoken on its first 
| and last pages, and on every page between. It was strengthened 
by the Reformation, became of age with Channing, but it 
reached its full maturity and its full stature in Hmerson. 

“Wmerson was to dissenting English tradition what Emanuel 
Kant is to the Continental type of Protestant thinking. His 
gospel was the absolute surrender of the human mind to God’s 
impelling power in reason. It was the dissenting proclamation 
of the priesthood of every man and woman raised to the 
nth power.” 

This is the living spirit of Unitarianism. Thinking is divine. 
He who thinks fearlessly and courageously, he who frees him- 
self from all prejudice, and entrusts himself with an open mind 
upon any sea where there may be a conflict of needs, ideals, 
policies, or principles, he is a Unitarian and faithful to Uni- 
tarian tradition. 

It is obvious that in the past, independent and vigorous 
thinkers of this tradition have been not merely philosophers 
secluded from life; they have been stimulated by their free 
and wide-spreading thought to intelligent and warmhearted 
sympathy, and to vigorous and successful political life. A pri- 
mary allegiance to intellectual fearlessness, and a confident 

' trust in intellectual growth, did not conflict in Channing, Em- 
erson, or Parker with a deep desire to console the afflicted and 
strengthen the discouraged, nor did it prevent their entering 
wholeheartedly into the political conflicts of their time. 

With such a heritage, why should the historians believe that 
Unitarianism has lost its influence since the days of Transcen- 
dentalism ? 

One believes that it is because it lacks mysticism. Another 
because it has hardened into a sect, instead of remaining an 
intellectual tendency. Others, because it is suffering the fate 
of Protestantism, which carries within itself the seed of its 
own destruction. 

Certainly, because of its origin and of its close companion- 
ship with Protestantism, Unitarianism will probably inevi- 
_ tably stand or fall with it. 

And there are certain growing influences which are acting 
- upon the whole of Protestantism. The keenest observer of all, 


eign land, finds two forces increasing rapidly in power and in 
influence over the whole movement. 
The first is the power of the layman. In no other country 


; 


% who looks upon the scene from the vantage ground of a for-" 


L . ae ; ; 
' Unitarianism and the American Renaissance 
| MILES HANSON, JR. 


First of four articles by outspoken young leaders on the 
recovery of free-religious power and influence 


and at no other time has the layman had such influence upon 
religion as at the present moment in America. The laymen 
maintain the churches financially, and inevitably, unless the 
minister commands sufficient respect and possesses enough 
power to influence the layman, the layman will influence the 
minister, and the gospel that he preaches. 

The second is the power of the central boards which have 
arisen in the freer churches and have grown to protect and 
administer the increasing legacies left to the Protestant Church, 
and then quietly demand and obtain conformity to their be- 
liefs and desires, and to the maintenance of orthodoxy. 

These reasons are all to a certain extent true, and perhaps 
inevitable. They certainly explain in part the loss of power 
and of influence. 

But the strength of Unitarianism is more important than 
its weakness. Unitarians characteristically disagree about 
themselves, as well as among themselves. But there is no dis- 
agreement in the minds of the historians. They are all sympa- 
thetic to the movement. They unite in their admiration of its 
glorious and fruitful history, and they are confident that it 
should have a leading place in the ranks of Protestantism. 
Unitarianism should be faithful to the tradition that comes 
down in a growing and ever-widening stream from Wiclif, 
Channing, Hmerson and Parker. It is not a sect, not a creed. 
It is a power, an attitude, a spirit. To give to this spirit con- 
tent at any time is difficult. It is hopeless to prognosticate what 
the content of the religion of tomorrow will be. The spirit 
moves. It is a river that flows. It bears with it ships that it car- 
ries to the sea. Some of these come to a violent shipwreck, 
others to a peaceful end in some quiet harbor. All of them in 
their time are useful. All of them pass away. But the river 
which bears them flows long after the ships have disappeared. 

Unitarianism is expected, by those who admire it, but are 
not a part of it, to maintain the power and the freshness of 
this stream of the spirit, not to spend precious moments in de- 
bating what ships shall sail the stream, nor what tariffs shall 
be raised to exclude an unwelcome visitor. It is expected to 
produce and to encourage independent courageous thinkers, 
in the knowledge that in the past its own thinkers have been 
deep of heart and above all, have been courageous in main- 
taining and fostering what their thought and their sympathy 
have convinced them was right. 


4. 


What meaning does this spirit have today? 

Independent thinkers agree in much. Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver and Rey. James H. Hart are one in striking anew an old, 
old note, one of the most insistent produced by vigorous souls, 
one of the very bases of religion. Silver enjoys “the rich savor 
of living’, Hart takes delight in the “brute assurance that life 
is good, no matter how it has to be lived’. He goes on, “This 
assurance which is something immensely more massive than 
any intellectual conviction colors all of a humanist’s reason- 
ings. It is what might be called the bedrock of the thing.” 
Hart “lives as a citizen of this amazing unfathomable world 
whose breath is his breath, whose energies emerge in his 
dreams, whose most startling mystery abide tentatively in 
him”. 

Unitarianism in all its rich diversity of content, finds here 
a breath of the spirit of youth which brings strength and hope, 
making life “a legend of budding and blossoms”, 

Another aspect of the same spirit is the keen desire that 
has always been manifest in it that human government should 
spring straight from the soul, and be the lightest of burdens 
for it. In the great conflicts of systems to-day, he who adds 
to this burden through selfish motives, weights the scales in 
favor of the competing systems. And Unitarianism through its 
age-long trust in the minimum of government with the maxi- 
mum of democratic character, finds that it has before it the 
strongest resistance, ample material against which to try its 
rich savor of living and to test its brute assurance that life 
is good. 

To act confidently, to live up to the expectancy of its friends, 
Unitarianism must fall back upon its deepest tradition. It can- 
not in any way stifle the freedom of anyone’s soul, nor dis- 
criminate in any way for or against any particular content of 
the living stream, for the richer that content is, the greater 
is its glory. 
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The Truth About Women 


FAcToRS IN THE SEX Lire of TwENTY-Two 
HUNDRED WomMEN. By Katharine Bement Davis. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

HE study of which this book is the 

outcome was begun some ten years ago. 
Its purpose was to obtain some actual 
knowledge as to how sex affects a rea- 
sonably normal, and, as far as possible, 
representative group of women. Such 
slender information as we formerly pos- 
sessed was obtained chiefly from small 
and obyiously abnormal groups,—inmates 
of institutions and private patients of 
physicians and psychiatrists. The author 
emphasizes the fact that the women here 
considered by no means represent a cross 
section of the population; women able and 
willing to co-operate in such a study are 
necessarily above the average in intel- 
ligence and education, and this means, 
generally speaking, in opportunity and 
economic comfort also. 
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In order to obtain the material, slightly 
over twenty thousand women were ap- 
pealed to. The names of all the unmar- 
ried women and of one-quarter of the 
married ones (2,500), were taken from the 
lists of alumnz of women’s and co-educa- 
tional colleges, arbitrarily chosen except 
for some attention to age and geographic 
distribution. The remaining 7,500 names 
were obtained from lists of women’s or- 
ganizations with nationwide membership. 
Five thousand of these were selected (by 
local officers) as being women of intel- 
ligence and good standing. To all these 
a letter was sent, explaining the purpose 
and method of the study and asking if 
they would co-operate. Those who replied 
affirmatively (about one-third) received 
questionnaires, and of these about one- 
third eventually returned them answered. 

The study of married women, which 
was undertaken first, brought together in- 
formation regarding a group of one thou- 
sand, ranging in age from 21 to 88. Nine 
per cent. were college graduates, and 10 
per cent. had done advanced work. Sixty 
per cent. had been gainfully employed 
before marriage, 88 per cent. as teachers. 
Three-quarters considered their health 
good, and almost a third very good, ex- 
cellent, or perfect. Sixty-seven were 
widows at the time of answering, five 
divorced, six separated, and two had in- 
sane husbands. Even making all allow- 
ances for the nature of the material, it is 
striking to find that 872 out of 1,000 report 
their marriage as happy, 58 calling it very 
or perfectly happy. This fact, coupled with 
the answers as to health, completely dis- 
poses of the prophecies which the author 
said were rife, that it would be chiefly 
neurotie people who would answer,—those 
who like to pour out their woes, even 
anonymously. The safeguards for complete 
anonymity were such that no discount 
need be made for a desire to keep up ap- 
pearances. The 116 who considered their 
marriages partially or totally unhappy 
gave in all 134 reasons, among which in- 
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compatibility of temperament or interests 
is most frequent, difficulties in adjustment 
of sexual life second, and economic diffi- 
eulties third, with a number of other 
causes appearing a few times. 

The effort has been made to correlate 
happiness in marriage with other factors. 


Registered 


Modern science is writing a preface to 
a new theism.—Rev. Lon R. Call. 


A new and free civilization will rise 
from the ruins of the Ages of Faith. 
—Joseph Wheless. 


I think we want to get a great deal 
more deyiltry into this peace campaign. 
—Wickham Steed. 


European recovery in the last decade has 
becn most rapid where popular freedom 
and democratic rule have remained un- 
touched.—Count Sforza. 


Religion is the force of belief cleansing 
the inward parts. 
—Prof. A. N. Whitehead. 


We have had no good comic operas of 
late, because the real world has been more 
comic than any possible opera. 

—G. K. Chesterton. 


Whenever you save a dollar you put a 
man out of work for a day. 
—John Maynard Keynes. 


I would rather be getting ready for 
Utopia than for Hell. 
—Dr. Shailer Mathews. 


As a sex women are, I think, funda- 
mentally less honest and more devious 
than men.—Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 


There are three eminent pleasures in 
life—construction, destruction, and ob- 
struction—Robert Lynd. 


——————————————————— 


Naturally, good health is an asset, and so 
are ‘children, although the differences on 
both counts are less striking than might 
be supposed. Some other differences great 
enough to be significant are that the 
happy group were better educated than 
the unhappy (88.8 per cent. of happiness 
among graduates as against 84.0 per cent. 
among non-graduates), and that more of 
the happy group had had general sex in- 
struction, and preparation for the sex side 
of married life. For the purpose of com- 
parison, a group of 116 happy women was 
chosen, identical in age and education 
with the 116 unhappy ones. Of these, about 
57 per cent. of the happy group reported 


reasonably adequate information of both 
sorts, while of the unhappy group, only 44 
per cent. had had general instruction, and 
but 88 per cent. preparation for marriage. 
Although the total numbers are small, 
the differences are great enough to be 
significant. 

One apparent conclusion based on a 
comparison of these two groups of 116 will 
surprise many readers: It would seem 
that early marriages do not have the great- 
est chance of success. It was found that 
the model age at the time of marriage of 
the happy women was 27 years, as against 
25 years for the unhappy ones. 

_This study makes a particularly impor- 
tant contribution to the subject of birth 
control. Of the thousand married women 
reporting, about one-fifth were childless, 
but since all but 16 of this number were 
under thirty, neither this figure, nor that 
for the average number of children (1.77 
per woman, for the entire group) seem 
significant. The situation is different, how- 
ever, as to the use of contraceptives. Only 
78 women expressed disapproval of their 
use, although 255 denied having employed 
them, and 15 failed to answer. In com- 
paring the 730 users with the non-users, 
one is not surprised to find that the non- 
users average nearly four years older. 
The striking point, however, is that those 
using contraceptives average 1.93 chil- 
dren, as against only 1.31 for the non- 
users. The comparison in age makes this 
difference all the more significant. 
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In studying the unmarried group, the 
author profited by experience, both in 


making out the questions and in ob- | 


taining answers. The decision to confine 
the second study to college graduates was 
based on the larger proportion and the 
greater accuracy of the replies received 
from graduates among the married 
women. The unmarried women range in 
age from 22 to 68 years, and they average 
a year and a half younger than the mar- 
ried women, although the mode is 30 years 
old for both. Slightly more than two- 
thirds came from women’s colleges, and 
an almost equal proportion had had some 
graduate study, while nearly a quarter of 
the group held a second degree. Health 
is tabulated for four periods, childhood, 
adolescence, during college, and since col- 
lege. The results do not differ much from 
those reported for married women, but 
the details are interesting. Beginning with 
childhood and taking the periods in order, 
the percentages reporting good or excel- 
lent health are as follows: 66.4; 718; 
76.9; 77.1. More than 95 per cent. have 
worked for money, although nearly 10 
per cent. were not gainfully employed at 
the time of answering. There were 617 
in educational work, 140 in social work, 
63 secretarial, 62 librarians, and a scatter- 
ing representation of a very wide range 
of occupations. The largest group were 
earning from $2,000 to $3,000, only 104 
from $3,000 to $5,000, and very few above 
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$5,000, although one woman _ reported 
$17,000. 

Of these unmarried women, more than 
half of whom it should be noted were 
under thirty, 31 per cent. had been en- 
gaged and 7 per cent. were then engaged. 
To the question “Do you expect to marry 
if you meet the right man?” 67 per cent. 
replied yes; and 52 per cent. said that they 
regretted not having married. The reasons 
why they had not married were various, 
and difficult to classify; failure to meet 
the right man was given most frequently, 
—305 times, and a number of other an- 
swers apparently amount to the same 
thing. Death of fiancé appeared 33 times, 
financial obligations of woman to her 
family 31 times, and desire for a career 
22 times. In spite of the large number who 
regret not having married, 78.3 per cent. 
consider themselves happy, and an ad- 
ditional 10 per cent. fairly happy. As to 
their work, all but 121 find it “absorbing 
and satisfactory”. Dr. Davis calls atten- 
tion to the corresponding figure of 116 
women who were unhappily married and 
adds: 

“The proportions are so similar that 
one is tempted to ask whether or not 
about this proportion of womankind have 
a personality make-up which prevents 
easy adjustment to conditions, whether 
they are married or single.” 


CORRESPO 


Not Home Rule 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RBNGISTHR :— 


Under the proposed new constitution for 
India, the Governor General is to keep 


the power which the Viceroy now has, to’ 


override anything that is done by the 
elected representatives of the people. This 
is not home rule. It is, in reality, a con- 
tinuance of the present British dictator- 
ship. { 
ALiceE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston, MAss. 


What Can We Do? 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


In your editorial January 8 “Is Chris- 
tianity Best?’ you call attention to the 
fact that liberals are very much at sea 
as to belief in theology and ask “What 
Can We do?’ and request your readers 
to answer. 

I assume that your request for answers 
is not addressed to ordinary business men 
like myself but to the makers of theology 
like the writers on humanism in THE 
REGISTER. 

Ministers seem to like to preach or write 
about a conception of God. But if the 
theists aim to produce a sufficiently uni- 
form conception of God among their 
listeners to enable them to keep step with 
what is called “worship” in the Sunday 
service, it is doubtful if they really prog- 
Tess any more than does Mr. Potter who 
has devoted a year or so to telling people 

in New York what not to believe. 


The Christian Register 


For the lay reader, perhaps the most 
valuable feature of the book is the light 
it throws on the problem of sex education. 
Its apparent relationship with happiness 
in marriage has already been indicated. 
The whole subject is developed at con- 
siderable length, not only statistically but 
also by quoted comments. The conclusion 
is inescapable that the sex education com- 
monly available to women now grown up 
was generally given too late and generally 
inadequate in scope, and not infrequently 
it was positively harmful in nature. 

A useful feature of the book is the 
brief summary it offers of comparable 
studies, indicating the points on which 
Dr. Davis’s findings are in harmony with 
them, and offering some explanation of 
the reasons for differences on other points. 
It should be emphasized that Dr. Davis 
goes far beyond any previous student in 
presenting reliable data as to the sex 
experience and standards of normal 
women. She has attempted to prove no 
theories, but simply to offer facts, and she 
expresses merely the modest hope that 
her book may “furnish a way-mark with 
which future studies may be compared”’. 
Naturally the most interesting comparison 
would be with the other sex. When will 
someone present an equally objective and 
comprehensive study of men? 
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As a layman, my idea would be to for- 
get theology, undertake the big pressing 
problem of learning what is right and 
what is wrong and trying to make the 
right prevail, confident that if we do His 
will we shall know [enough] of the 
doctrine. 

Are not the most important practical 
questions before the country moral ques- 
tions? Are not we in the liberal churches 
morally illiterate? For instance, have we 
any message as to the wicked distribu- 
tion of wealth in this country? But if we 
are to pose as specialists in ethics, is it 
not our job to unravel this problem? To 
declare for Socialism is only to side-step 
the question. 

The cave-man who prevailed by wielding 
the biggest club, the tool owner in the in- 
dustrial revolution who had the power and 
the greed, have shaped the rules of in- 
dustry and business which: cause nearly 
half the families in this rich country to 
live below the scale of decency and 
comfort. 

How long will the present vocational mo- 
tive be tolerated whereby most of the 
best young men live to the sole end of 
accumulating wealth? 

That our practices of distribution of 
products waste nine billions of dollars 
a year is more than half a moral question 
and is the job of all who would translate 
the Ten Commandments into business 
terms. 

How wise are we as to the relation of 
the sexes? Somewhere between Bertrand 
Russell and the Pope lies the truth, which, 
if it were truly traced, would add greatly 
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to the happiness of the human race. But we 
know just enough about it to “stage” at 
any time a scrap like that of Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey and Bishop William T. 
Manning, 

There are scores of questions the an- 
swering of which would develop out- 
standing manhood and womanhood and 
make a great church. 


EMERSON P. Harris. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


“Sense of Sin” 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


Your editorial of January 22 under the 
above caption seems to me to be wrong in 
several ways. : 

You say: “Sin, or the willful variation 
from a given law of righteousness, is 
shaken out of a modern man’s religion be- 
cause he does not accept any orthodox code 
of moral standards as necessarily binding, 
and a vicarious redemption is not for him 
either,” 

But no orthodox or redemption theory is 
needed for a proper sense of sin in a mod- 
ern man. Will not the following two com- 
mandments be felt as binding on a modern 
man, and deviations from them recognized 
as sins? 

“You shall serve, support and assist to 
victory anything you really and truly 
recognize and acknowledge as good, true 
or right; and 

“You shall resist, hinder and fight to 
put down anything you really and truly 
recognize and acknowledge as evil, untrue 
or wrong.” 

These two ethical commandments were 
formulated by Dr. Carl Jorgensen, Copen- 
hagen. They involve, in my judgment, a 
further duty to use all means in my power 
to be well informed. They must be binding 
on a modern man, since he himself is rec- 
ognizing the ethical character of things, 
and cannot escape the guilty feeling in 
breaking down his own judgments. With- 
out considering questions of God, it is 
apparent that no harmony can exist in a 
human personality unless these two com- 
mandments are obeyed. 

For the correction of social injustices 
in life and for the upbuilding of strong 
moral personalities we need the teaching 
of these commandments as binding, and 
that the breach of them is sin. Sin is a 
breach of the moral law laid down in our 
being, and therefore a sin against the 
spirit of the universe which laid it there. 

OswaLp BW. HErLsine. 

‘Humpotpt, Iowa. 


[The editorial said the modern man is 
sensitive to values in conduct, but he “pre- 
fers not to call a falling short of them 
by the old name”. His attitude is not 
negative and depressing. toward evil, but 
positive and creative, toward good. The 
first of Mr. Helsing’s two quotations illus- 
trates our meaning. The second seems un- 
necessary. Neither of them mentions 
sin.—The Eprror. ] 
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Where Are We? 


N PRINTING the article by Rev. Miles Hanson, 

Jr., to-day, and three others in subsequent issues, 
we are following a suggestion by one of our leading 
ministers. He said there is a restive spirit in the 
fellowship, and it would be well for THE REGISTER 
to give space to whatever these able young men 
are thinking. We accepted the idea with alacrity. 
To air dissatisfaction with what is, and to say out- 
right what ought to be, is what this paper is for, 
almost above everything else. And what a time 
for it! 

These are no ordinary days. All religious think- 
ing and living is agitated, and a deal of it is un- 
certain. Every church, and not ours only, knows it 
is true. Unitarian parsons are as ever highly 
favored, because they cannot be fired for heresy in 
exercising free thought about great living issues. 
At least, we hold to that in principle. For this 
cause, indeed, we were born. However strait and 
hard some few minds among us may be, the domi- 
nant temper is not only to tolerate, but greatly to 
encourage this adventurous theological spirit for 
religion’s sake. 

Where are we? 

These four ministers are not to be regarded as 
in a class apart. We could have wisely chosen 
twenty, thirty others. We want them to tell us 
exactly what they believe. The four articles will 
be different. There will be a decided unity under- 
neath, we believe, but even if it is not so, let us stir 
up the gift of the spirit and get on. 

We must say clearly that the writers were chosen 
without regard to their doctrinal positions. They 
are good men, and full of zeal. Their passion is to 
state our faith in a new age so that our churches 
may recover leadership. We have a wonderful 
chance. 
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Add an Hour 


OST OF THE SICKNESS at this season could 
be prevented. People ought to prepare for 
health. After the holidays, when the inclement 
weather sets in, they fall victims to so-called in- 
fluenza and related ills because they have been care- 
less with their hours and indulgent in their diet. 
Dr. Haven Emerson, Jr., tells ‘us that disabling 
colds and such things reduce office staffs twenty to 
sixty per cent. Stupid inefficiency, vast waste! He 
also assures us that what we commonly e¢all in- 
fluenza is something less serious. There is no 
promising medicine or vaccine for the common cold. 
It is for our comfort that the general health in 
the country is creditable. Still, there are many sick 
people who ought to be well. They would be if they 
observed two or three simple rules. Let them take 
an hour more of rest than they do each night. Their 
diet ought to be reduced and simplified. They 
should keep away from sneezing, coughing, and 
teverish people. 

Of these three, rest is the most important. The 
daily recovery from daily fatigue is the most effec- 
tive way of reducing the chances of the common run 
of sickness at this season, or any other. Rest, says 
Dr. Emerson, is “the most powerful general pre- 
ventive and curative agent we have”. Get rested 
and keep rested, he urges, and grant to others this 
same precious boon. 


Government and Philanthropy 


AUL U. KELLOGG has written a highly signifi- 

cant story of the troubles of the Red Cross and 
the Congress. This is important national news. Let 
our readers who have not seen it get at once the 
February mid-monthly issue of The Survey. In his 
treatment Mr. Kellogg Spares no one when the 
facts condemn. The President himself is not with- 
out blame and both the politicians and the Red 
Cross officials have conducted this large problem of 
the drought sufferers in a bungling and tragic 
manner. 

One makes allowance for the magnitude of the 
task, which is plainly too much for the Red Cross. 
But more significant than the concrete failure to get 
things done effectually in time to save agony and 
even death among the pathetically impoverished 
citizens in twenty-one drought-stricken states, is 
the question: Has the time come when the Govern- 
ment must take over the administration of all 
philanthropy? Shall the private agencies go? Mr. 
Kellogg does not raise that question. We do. The 
facts of the present unprecedented distress are over- 
whelmingly in favor of some form of administration 
which will have resources and organization equal 
io the greatest need in the most unexpected crises. 
We have no sympathy whatever with the talk that 
the Government must not be an almoner. That is 
outmoded extreme capitalism speaking. Instances 
are numerous in exigencies where the Government 
has given relief from the public funds both abroad 
and at home. What we demand is the best possible 
help without delay for the people who suffer and 
are hungry. 

It seems quite plain to us that private social 
agencies for the care of the unfortunate will 
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gradually yield to public control. Long have we had 

public charge of the chronic poor. We all know that 
health, education, childhood, old-age have largely 
passed into public hands, and we are much better 
off. They are all under the direction of the State. 
Employment is another thing which is bound to be 
state-controlled. 

_Among the philanthropic blessings of our civili- 
zation none has been so appealing as the Red Cross. 
Angel of healing and comfort in all of humanity’s 
disasters, its service is written imperishably. This 
crisis proves its heart, but its abilities are found 
wanting. This is not to blame; it is to proceed to 
the better way. What will serve the people? 


To Outgrown Protestants 


UITE ASTONISHING is the break from or: 

thodox beliefs by orthodox ministers. A care- 

ful survey of the leading church papers week by 

week discloses to the Editor radical heresies in 

evangelical circles. We Unitarians are in instances 

actually far behind some men who speak out and 
suffer no condemnation. 

Among the creedal churches, these are days of 
destructive criticism with a terrific vengeance; and 
it ought to be our part to seize the time with a con- 
structive new religion, based on fact, and catholic, a 
religion manward serving and rejoicing in values 
which have proved themselves best for the whole 
race. 

To be specific: Here is Dr. Burris Jenkins of the 
Disciples of Christ, whose church is a great center 
in Kansas City, Missouri. In his new book, “The 
World’s Debt to Protestantism”, he says, “Religion 
is no place for authority. . . . Not even God tries 
to exercise authority over the free human mind and 
soul and will. 

“We talk about God’s commands, but in reality 
God makes no commands and never has. The Ten 
Commandments that we ascribe to God are the out- 
growth of human experience as to what is wise and 
just and right between man and his fellow-man. 

“So it is with all our laws. God does not make 
them ; we make them, or, better still, discover them. 
The difference between the attitude that such and 
such things are God’s commands, or God’s will, and 
the attitude that such and such things are best for 
society, have been tried by human experience and 
- found valuable, is the difference between authori- 

tarianism and the scientific, the Protestant spirit. 

Only a comparative few have yet reached the latter 
attitude.” 

To Dr. Jenkins and kindred we say, “Come up 

higher. You belong not to Protestantism, because 
Protestantism as an historic movement has always 
_ bound itself to creeds. It is authoritarian. Every 

- church in it, except the out-and-out liberal churches 

which are not Protestant at all in the true and 
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all official and approved doctrines, to beliefs as ‘old 
as Augustine, as new as William Sunday! 
“Come, and bring others into the great revolt. 


accepted sense, clings as strictly as Rome does, in 
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You are one, and there are literally hundreds of 
thousands of outgrown Protestants, including two- 
thirds of the ministers, who believe as you believe. 

“Let us all go on to the frontiers of our new 
religion !” 


New Co-operative Level 


HE MOST IMPORTANT ACTION in recent 

Unitarian history is published in a clear and 
detailed article on page three of THE REGISTER 
to-day. In its careful consideration of the relation 
of the Fellowship to this paper, a committee, repre- 
senting the various points of view among us, came 
to conclusions which were heartily adopted by the 
Directors of the American Unitarian Association 
and submitted to the Trustees of the corporation 
which publishes this journal. The recommendations 
are accepted and approved. 

Thus, by a gradual development, we reach a new 
high level of Unitarian co-operation. 

Let the reader turn to the story itself, which 
needs no explanatory comment, although a word is 
in season concerning the satisfaction which we 
should all feel in this binding together of our ad- 
ministrative work and our printed propaganda. 

Do we all know that THe ReGisTer was the first 
of our corporate agencies for the growth of the 
faith? Established in 1821, it antedated by four 
years the organization of the American Unitarian 
Association. The memory of David Reed, founder 
of THe Register, should be cherished forever 
among us. 

In the one hundred and ten years, laymen have 
held an unremitting interest in the paper; and the 
greatest benefactor of all, George H. Ellis, is, we 
rejoice to say, a Trustee at present. Mr. Ellis gave 
bountifully through many years to the support of 
the Unitarian journal. 

THe Recisrer has always been independent of 
official denominational control. This means that it 
has been obliged to pay its own way. With the 
changing attitude of recent years, and the growth 
of a co-operative spirit where once we were “jos- 
tling independencies”, THE Recister and Unitarian 
agencies and persons have worked with increasing 
understanding and sympathy. 

Financial support has been given by the Asso- 
ciation in recognition of the service performed by 
the paper for the mission of liberal religion; and 
from other sources enough money has been obtained 
to carry on. The new and larger provision relieves 
the situation considerably but not entirely. Quite 
as important is the inclusion in these columns of 
the distinctively house-organ material. That is, 
The News-Letter will be continued in its integ- 
rity within our forms, as well as for separate 
distribution. 

Now we shall do our very best to advance that 
unity in the fellowship which alone can make us 
able to liberate religious thought and liberalize 
spiritual feeling to the end of a united and peace- 
ful world. 
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A Suggestion 


In the column he conducts in Scribner’s Magazine, that stalwart de- 
fender of literary faith, Professor William Lyon Phelps, long ago suggested 
the formation of two clubs, whose membership should be composed, re- 
spectively, of those who have read Spenser’s Faérie Queene, and of those 
who have been to Fano, that little Italian town where hangs the painting 
celebrated in Robert Browning’s poem, The Guardian Angel. We suggest 
the organization of another club, to which only those shall be eligible who 
erew up familiar with Punch. For the famous London weekly is not only 
a humorous publication—in many ways, it is a liberal education. Asa 
means of culture, it is not to be despised. We know one small boy in whose 
home Punch was a weekly visitor for many years. From poring over the 
cartoons of Sir John Tenniel, and the drawings of Du Maurier, he gained 
a knowledge of British politics, an insight into cultivated life and man- 
ners, as well as pointed wit, which has stood him in good stead through 
all the years. Still, to-day, Punch runs true to form. How many of the 
readers of Tur Ruaisrer can qualify as members of a Punch Club? A.R. H. 


Plea for Dualism 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Tun Revott AGAINST DuALISM. By Arthur 
O. Lovejoy. New York: Norton & Oo. $4.00. 


In philosophy there are two kinds of 
thinkers, those who construct theories 
and systems, and those who test them. 
Without the first, the second would have 
nothing to do; and without the second 
the first would soon be lost in a cloud of 
ambiguities and confusion. To this second 
class belongs Professor Lovejoy, one of 
the most acute of living logicians. He has 
a veritable genius for detecting ambig- 
uities, and clearing away confusion. His 
service might be called that of creative 
criticism, for we cannot know the truth 
unless we know what we mean when we 
venture assertions and unless we are clear 
as to the significance of our propositions. 

This book is mainly concerned with 
epistemology, a subject which some people 
consider not merely unprofitable but re- 
pulsive. But, as the author remarks, those 
who profess antipathy to it manifestly 
have epistemologies, tacit or explicit, of 
their own; and it must be assumed that 
what they are really expressing is a dis- 
like for inquiries into the subject which 
do not begin by accepting their conclu- 
sions. Although this book is not easy to 
read, the fault is not that of the author; 
for he has written with admirable clear- 
ness and precision. The subject is inher- 
ently difficult; but those who have the 
technical equipment and the initiation 
into philosophy which will enable them 
to understand this essay will be abun- 
dantly repaid for their labor. They will 
see, for instance, what comes of the con- 
tentions of Bertrand Russell and Profes- 
sor Whitehead, and also how the doctrine 
of relativity looks to a trained philosopher. 

The human mind has a craving for 
unity of view and it naturally protests 
against that bifurcation of nature which 
is involved in epistemological and _ psy- 
chophysical dualism. Ever since Profes- 
sor James wrote his famous essay “Does 
Consciousness Exist?” attempts have been 


made to dispense with it altogether. The 
intellectual world is, of course, familiar 
with the idealistic solution which unifies 
the: physical and mental by explaining 
the former away. But it is rather a new 
thing to attempt to do away with dual- 
ism by the converse process of explain- 
ing away the mental. In this connnection, 
some will think of the extreme behavior- 
ists, who ignore consciousness altogether. 
But for them this is a psychological de 
vice. They are not deep enough to be 
called philosophers. But Mr. Bertrand 
Russell believes the distinction between 
mind and matter is illusory; and that 
mental objects such as percepts have no 
qualities that are not possessed by phys- 
ical objects. He represents what Profes- 
sor Lovejoy calls a Hypodermic, or, more 
precisely, an Intra-cranial, Philosophy, 
which results from the application to a 
cognitive animal of the biological con- 
cepts found sufficient in the study of ani- 
mals assumed to be non-cognitive; the 
doctrine, namely, that the organic phe- 
nomenon of knowing may be exhaustively 
described in terms of molecular displace- 
ments taking place under the skin. 
Professor Lovejoy believes that the re- 
volt against dualism has broken down; 
and that, if we are to believe in a real 
physical world, we must necessarily be 
dualists in both senses of the term; we 
must hold (@) that there are given in our 
conscious experience particular existents 
which are not parts of that physical 
world; and we must also hold (b) that 
whatever knowledge of real objects we 
have is indirect or representative; and 
that the mental experience through which 
we know a physical object is not identical 
with that object. In other words, a des- 
perate but ineffectual effort has been made 
to get away from the idea that reality is 
of two orders, physical and mental; and 
it has been necessary to return. This is, 
perhaps, enough to give an idea of the 
content of the book; but only those who 
read it can get an adequate idea of the 
logical clearness and power of the author’s 
mind, the beautiful precision of his style, 
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and the pure spirit of philosophy which 
breathes through all his pages. 


A Manual of Devotion 

PRAYERS FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND NEEDS. 
By Francis Greenwood Peabody. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Oompany. $1.50. ° 

One lays down this book with mingled 
feelings of sincere gratitude and admira- 
tion. Nothing that we can say can add to 
Dr. Peabody’s reputation. Suffice it to 
state that his latest volume reveals no 
waning of his powers. Here is a collection — 
of prayers admirably fitted for use as a 
manual of devotion by liberal Christians. 
Beautiful in expression, their diction 
simple, dignified, polished, yet fragrant 
with sincere feeling and lofty faith, these 
supplications bear eloquent witness, not 
only to the spiritual convictions of their 
author, but, even more, to the splendor, 
depth, and entire adequacy of modernist 
Christianity to satisfy the needs of the 
individual in this bewildering age. Often, 
our conservative neighbors assert that 
while the religion of Unitarians has in- 
tellectual clarity, it is cold, impotent to 
feed the deepest craving of the human 
heart. To the speciousness of their claim 
this work offers convincing testimony. 
Here are prayers for almost every occa- 
sion and moral situation, couched in lan- 
guage which leaves no doubt as to their 
meaning, definitely liberal both in words 
and spirit, offering conclusive proof that 
the faith of reason at its best is good to 
live with and to die with; a continual 
inspiration, a very present help in time 
of trouble; as well as a kindling reyela- 
tion of the divine incarnate in daily life. 
Our ministers will want to keep this book 
within easy reach. Laymen will value it 
for the help it can give them in times of 
spiritual stress. As we thank Dr. Peabody 
for this added proof of his gifts as 
prophet and seer we are moved to say to 
him, “Thou hast kept the best wine until 
now.” A. R. H. 


A Race Problem 


Tue BANTU Are CoMING. By Ray B. Phillips. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 

A study of the racial problem as it 
exists in South Africa. Nowhere in the 
world perhaps is the problem more acute. 
The whites insist upon a dominant posi- 
tion. Their exercise of power has not been 
affected by a sense of obligation to the 
natives, nor of responsibility for the 
future welfare of South Africa. Greed, 
arrogance, ignorance and fear, have aided 
in demoralizing the natives, and in creat- 
ing a dangerous race hostility. Though 
the black man is the native of South 
Africa, and outnumbers the whites four 
to one, the white intruder has crowded 
him from the land until now he occupies 
only one-thirteenth of its area. In order 
to secure cheap labor for industrial and 
domestic purposes, great numbers of. 
natives have been Iured from their vil- 
lages; and for the most part live under 
wretched conditions in compounds and 
slums, 300,000 in the Johannesburg region 
alone. Native wages are only from one- 
third to one-sixth those paid to whites 
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for similar work. Natives are not per- 
mitted to engage in skilled labor in com- 
petition with whites. They are not allowed 
the right to strike to improve conditions. 
To leave the mines during the period of 
a labor contract, usually one year, is cause 
for fine or imprisonment. The gathering 
together thousands of young natives in 
mining centres has removed them from 
the safeguards of ancestral customs in 
‘their village homes, and cast them into 
a maelstrom of temptations. The author 
is an American missionary and calls to 
the divided Church of South Africa to 
unite and arise to meet the great chal- 
lenge of the racial problem, to insist that 
the natives shall be treated on the Chris- 
tian basis of brotherhood, that Christian 
whites shall put the welfare of the natives 
above profit. He believes that fear on the 
part of the whites of black domination is 
ungrounded ; that the best way to promote 
the welfare of South Africa is to open all 
avenues of opportunity to black and white 
alike. If the white man decides to keep 
the native in the ditch he will have to 
stay there with him. An encouraging fea- 
ture of the book is its testimony to an 
awakening conscience in South Africa 
which promises better for the future. 

— ¥F. J. G. 


A Grand Duchess Remembers 


EDUCATION OF A Princess: A Memoir. By 
Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia. Translated 
from the French and Russian under the 
Editorial Supervision of Russell Lord. New 
York: The Viking Press. $38.50. 

Already, this book has attracted wide 
attention. And deservedly so. It is a 

“human document of unique significance. 
Upon its pages is spread the story, for 
the most part well told, of a career rich 
in striking contrasts and dramatic situa- 
tions. The author is a member of the 
Romanoff family, granddaughter of one 
ezar, and first cousin of the ill-fated 
Nicholas II. Brought up amid the con- 
ventional surroundings of royalty, in the 
household of her uncle and aunt, the 
Grand Duke Serge and his wife, eldest 
sister of the Czarina, she was married at 
sixteen to a younger son of the King of 
Sweden, where she lived for seven years; 
until her divorce, when she returned to 
Russia to serve as the head of a nursing 
unit throughout the war. Soon after the 
outbreak of the revolution she married 
again, later escaping with her husband 
and his brother into the German lines, 
whence she made her way into Rumania, 
later coming to this country, where she 
is now living. With a simplicity which 
makes her narrative the more absorbing, 
she recounts many personal experiences 
in her adventurous career, among which 
the most interesting are her memories 
of the assassination of her uncle, her 
wedding, and her escape from the Soviet 
rule. Many of the earlier chapters are a 
bit dull. The lady is somewhat discursive. 
_ But the story of her escape is genuinely 
thrilling, from beginning to end. Other 
portions of her recollections have partic- 
y ular point. Her brother was one of the 
Speeders in the conspiracy that freed 
Russia from the unholy rule of Rasputin. 
One of the Swedish chapters includes a 
tly-veiled reference to Dr. Axel 
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Munthe, author of the Story of San 
Michele, which is anything but flattering. 
Her pictures of court life, and some of its 
leading personalities, are vivid and re- 
vealing. Altogether, a book worth reading 
as the report of a reliable eye-witness 
of various momentous episodes in the 
Russian tragedy, as well as the-autobiog- 
raphy of an exceptional career. A.R. H. 


A Woman in War Time 


A CHATHAU AT THH Front, 1914-1918. By 
the Marquise de Foucault. Translated by George 
B. Ives. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$4.00. 

How would you like to buy a country 
house, and then, when you had just in- 
stalled your household goods, and settled 
down to a life of peace, have a war sud- 
denly camp in your front yard, and stay 
there for four years? That is what hap- 
pened to the Marquise de Foucault. In 
1914, this Frenchwoman bought the cha- 
teau of Pronleroy, northwest of Com- 
piégne. She and her three young daughters 
had barely moved in, when Armageddon 
broke loose; and they found themselves 
in the battle area. Soon they were within 
the German lines. A few months later 
the enemy were driven out; and the Allied 
trenches were established a few miles to 
the eastward. And there this intrepid 
woman stayed throughout the remainder 
of the war, always in sound of the guns, 
her house and its outbuildings used, now 
as a hospital station, now as billets for 
successive groups of officers. Miraculously, 
it suffered no harm; although frequently 
shells flew over its roof, not a few aero- 
plane battles were fought above it; and, 
finally, General Mangin directed a French 
offensive from her salon. This book is the 
diary kept by the hostess of the chateau 
all through the years of conflict. It pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the life of non- 
combatants in wartime, of many phases 
of the war itself, as well as the person- 
ality of the writer. A staunch royalist, 
a loyal patriot and essential woman, equal 
to rising to great crises, yet at the same 
time fond of dress, and sensitive to the 
myriad details of existence. A remarkable 
human document, interesting throughout. 

A.R. H. 


Romance 


PNCHANTING CLEMENTINA. By Sophia Cleugh. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 

Although by no manner of means a 
great work of fiction, this is a novel above 
the average, readable and entertaining. 
Its scenes laid in the England of the 
eighteen-fifties, during the Crimean war, 
the story captures not a little of the at- 
mosphere of the era of crinolines and 
Dundreary whiskers. A simple romance, 
it carries the reader along with it. The 
heroine is really enchanting. Her love 
affairs have the semblance of reality. So 
dramatie is this story that, with few 
changes, it could be transformed into an 
amusing four-act play, the successive 
scenes arranged as. follows: Act I, The 
Ball at Llandudno House; Act II, Clem- 
entina’s Lodgings at Hampstead; Act ITI, 
A Private Dining Room at The Star and 
Garter, Richmond; Act IV, Clementina’s 
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Rooms in Paris. That the author also 
wrote Song-Bird, is hard to believe. Her 
latest novel is more in the vein of her 
Matilda, Governess of The English. 

A. R. A. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tun WAY oF PRAYER. By Peter Ainslie. Bal- 
timore: Christian Temple Press. 50 cents. 
In brief compass, Dr. Ainslie discusses 
various aspects of the prayer life of the 
individual. With keen intelligence, in a 
spirit notable for its breadth and sanity, 
warm sympathy and clear spiritual in- 
sight, he considers what prayer is, and 
what it can be, as a source of inspiration 
and consolation, a vital means of charac- 
ter building. His chapters are interspersed 
with many specimen supplications, drawn 
from various sources. Unpretentious as it 
is, his book is a contribution to this im- 
portant subject of no small value. 
A. R. H. 


Stars To-NicHT: Verses New Aanp OLD FOR 
Boys AND Girts. By Sara Teasdale. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Beautifully printed and bound, adorned 
with a throng of charming drawings by 
Dorothy P. Lathrop, oné of them in color, 
this book is a delight to the eye. To the 
mind, also, it brings flashes of beauty; 
although its contents are brief in extent 
and few in number. Like all Miss Teas- 
dale’s poetry, the verse herein printed are 
delicate, pointed, colorful, and _ highly 
imaginative. Admirably adapted to the 
child mind, for which they were written, 
their gayety and sympathy with nature 
cannot fail to appeal to boys and girls. 

A.B. H. 


THH PATH TO PEACH. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler, New York: Oharles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

The collected addresses and essays of 
the President of Columbia University 
dealing with international problems. As 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace and one of the best 
informed leaders of thought in America 
in this field, Dr. Butler speaks with au- 
thority. He also speaks with eloquence and 
clarity. Nowhere could one find a better 
spokesman for the internationally minded 
in the United States than the writer of 
these essays. They cover a number of 
topics and cover them as adequately as 
possible in brief compass. 1B. CO, D. 


MoURDmR IN THD AiR. By Darwin L. Teilhet. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 


$2.00. 

The disappearance of a prominent con- 
tinental financier from an aeroplane in 
flight from Croyden to Brussels last year, 
gave Mr. Teilhet the suggestion for a 
mystery story, of which he has made 
good use. His yarn makes up in thrills 
for what it lacks in literary merit. It 
moves rapidly, producing a succession of 
situations varied enough and sufficiently 
exciting to hold the most hardened reader 
absorbed and breathless until the turning 
of the final page. Not the least of its 
chapters is the last one, which describes 
a fight literally hair-raising. The book 
would make an excellent movie. A. R. H. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


a 


A Parents’ Clearing House 


ROSH BROOKS 
Part IT 


morning, after an 
and thermos- 


Accordingly, next 
of sandwich-making 


orgy 
bottle filling in each house, Mrs. Conant 
and Mrs. Downing again sat on the 


shady back steps which had long served 
as headquarters for their motherly dis- 
cussions, 

“And my plan is”, began Mrs. Downing 
with triumph shining in her brown eyes, 
‘my plan is that we swap children for 
the next year!” 

For a full half minute Mrs. Conant’s 
only answer was the astonished stare of 
her blue eyes. Then she laughed weakly 
and managed: “Swap children? Whoeyer 
heard of such a thing?” 


“Nobody. That’s it’, declared Mrs. 
Downing, triumph in her tone, as well 


as in her eyes. “I mean if we try some- 
thing brand new, there’s a chance we'll 
succeed, isn’t there? Nobody can say, 
‘Ho! I tried that, but it didn’t work!’ It’s 
plain common sense, too.” 

“Is it?’ asked Mrs. Conant, feeling 
as if she were suddenly bereft of all fa- 
miliar bearings. ‘What is? Why is it?’ 

“What we were talking about yester- 
day’, explained Mrs. Downing. “Your two 
are each a step beyond the stage of my 
two, One more year apiece has given 
Bill and Jean—Oh, but I forgot the main 
point. Have they changed their minds 
overnight? Do they want to go now?” Mrs. 
Downing put her question anxiously. 

“Want to go?’ Mrs. Conant appeared 
in a daze out of which she could but re- 
peat her friend’s questions. ‘Bill and 
Jean? No, that’s the great trouble. They're 
trying to be decent about it, but they 
-are too disappointed for words. You see 
Bill was just getting—” g 

“Oh, I am so glad”, Mrs. Downing hur- 
ried on. “If they wanted to go, my plan 
would be spoiled. Bill is just getting really 
interested in science, you said so yester- 
day, and Jean has waked up, under Ma- 
dame Duval’s teaching, to the point of 
really working on her violin, and now 
you and John think of risking the advan- 
tage of their first real mental awakening 
and of taking them west? Then where 
will they be?” 

“West”, said Mrs. Conant, with as help- 
less a laugh as though she herself were 
fourteen, instead of the staid mother of 
a daughter of that age. “John and I do 


consider uprooting them, even against 
their youthful wishes. If you don’t tell 
me your plan instantly, Ill lose my 


reason.” 

“But I did tell you’, said Mrs. Down- 
ing as reasonably as though they were 
discussing a new recipe for sour milk 
cookies. “Swap children. That’s all there 
igsto it.” 

“Isn't it slightly unusual?” asked Mrs. 


Conant, whose levity always would bob 
uppermost. 

“But that’s one of its beauties, no one 
can tell us it won’t work”. persisted Mrs. 
Downing. “If you'll just be serious a 
minute—” 

“T will be’, promised Mrs. Conant. 
“Swap is such an upsetting word, some- 
how,—suggestive of Albraham Lincoln’s 
advice not to swap horses in midstream,— 
wasn’t that it? But now I am serious, 
truly. Your plan was so startling to my 
family instincts that for a minute I lost 
my bearings.” 

“That’s it, again”, said Mrs. Downing, 
“family instincts. I’m beginning to think 
they do a lot of harm at times, though I 
admit we need them for foundations. But 
why not have a vacation all around from 
them once in a while, parents as well as 
children?” 

“T often do think John understands 
Bruce, and that) I understand Marcia 
better than we do our own children. I 
told you so yesterday”, said Mrs. Conant, 
serious at last. 

“That’s exactly the way Bob and I 
feel about Bill and Jean’, said Mrs. 
Downing softly. “Do you know why ?” 

“T never know the why to anything”, 
confessed Mrs. Conant openly. “Do you 
know this why?” 

“T don’t know any whys, really, either”, 
said Mrs. Downing. “Only sometimes I 
think it’s because we thoroughly enjoy 
each other’s children, without being wor- 
ried about them. If you and John left 
Bill and Jean with Bob and me this next 
year, should you worry about them? 
Honestly.” 

“Not a worry’, said Mrs. Conant. “I'd 
miss them, but I’d know they were all 
right. And that’s more than I know when 
they’re right with us. But you? If Bruce 
and Marcia were transported three thou- 
sand miles from your eyes, should you 
worry? Honestly for you, too.” 

“No”, said Mrs. Downing, “I shouldn't. 
Because I’d know they were with you, 
and they’d be happy. And law of chance 
is the same, whatever the place, now isn’t 
it?” 

“Of course. But how did such a plan 
ever pop into your head?” 

“Selfishness”, said Mrs. Downing. “I 
couldn't help thinking what I’d give to 
have Bruce and Marcia live in California 
sunshine for a year, And you said yester- 
day that, from the standpoint of your 
two, you hated the move.” : 

“Bill would be a happy boy if he could 
go back to High, right here’, mused Mrs. 
Conant. “Jean would be a happy girl if 
she knew she could have lessons with 
Madame Duval all winter and we'd 
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honestly love having Bruce and Marcia. 
You know that.” 

“IT do know it, because I know how 
much we enjoy your two. Congenial is 
a funny word, too, isn’t it? No real ex- 
planation of it that you can put your 
finger on.” 

“T do believe’, said Mrs. Conant, after 
the two had discussed many details in- 
teresting only to mothers, “I do believe 
it might work. Let’s ask John and Bob. 
You haven’t asked Bob yet?” 

“No. If the plan didn’t get by you and 
me, no need to trouble the men”, said 
Mrs. Downing sagely. “Let’s ask the men 
tonight, and if they think well of it, let’s 
ask all four children, too. Let’s have a 
regular family pow-wow, this time. No 
telling but we’ve hit on an idea which 
may prove to be the smallest of sign posts 
to other parents.” 

The regular family pow-wow must have 
resulted in a unanimous vote for a trial 
of the new plan, for by the end of Sep- 
tember, the Downing household was 
smoothly running with its usual sized 
family, of which Bill and Jean Conant 
were the two young members; while in 
San Francisco, three thousand miles away, 
Bruce and Marcia Downing exulted in the 
luck of having such foster parents as 
pleasant Mr. and Mrs. Conant. 

“Think of Bill and Jean missing all 
this!” Marcia confided to Mrs. Conant 
one afternoon as the two, bound for a call 
in Berkeley, sat on outside seats of a 
ferry swiftly ploughing its way across 
beautiful San Francisco Bay. “I like being 
your daughter, Mrs. Conant!” 

“Think of lucky Jean! She likes being 
your mother’s daughter’, said Mrs. 
Conant. 

“Does she?’ The note of astonishment 
in Marcia’s voice betrayed the fact that 
she hadn’t considered the matter from 
that angle. “But I like being my mother’s 
daughter, too. Which do you like best for 
your daughter, Jean or me?” 

“Whichever little daughter is mine”, 
said Mrs. Conant evasively, wondering in 


alarm if Marcia were homesick. And if — 


she were, could it be Jean felt now and 
then a twinge of homesickness, too? 

“Then I’m your daughter now”, said 
Marcia, happiness returning to her voice 
and to her sunny face, “but it’s not for- 
ever. I mean”, she hastened to explain, 
“that it isn't forever because I just didn’t 
happen to be your daughter, really”. 

“That's a perfect answer’, said Mrs. 
Conant. “Perfect for you, and for Jean 
and for your mother and for me. Look 
at those silly gulls crowding each other off 
the piles of the slip we’re heading into. 
Come along, we’re going to see some of 
the most beautiful flowers in the world, 
as well as pleasant people.” 

And about this same time, Bill Co- 
nant, poring over a book in Mr. Downing's 
library, and asking Mr. Downing ques- 
tions as eagerly as though both had the 
fast-awakening minds of sixteen, said un- 
expectedly: “You don’t think father'll be 
gone more than a year, do you, Mr. 
Downing?” 

“No”, said Mr. Downing quietly, “I’m 


sure he'll be back in a year. Why? Miss 
him?” 


ie 
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“My, I’m glad I could stay here”, said 
Bill. After a silence, he asked casually, 

*Do you miss Bruce?” 
“Bruce will be back in a year”, said 
Mr. Downing. “I like having you with 
me, my boy.” 

“T like being with you”, said Bill, shyly, 
and there, man fashion, the matter dropped 
- for good. 

That year passed for the Downing and 
Conant families, just as all years slip by 
for all families. And at its end, the two 
households again lived side by side in 
warm neighborliness, and again two 
mothers who were friends often paused 
in their busy round to chat over the 
_ problems that lay nearest their hearts. 
_ “Bob and I can never begin to thank 
you for sunning Bruce and Marcia into 
the two husky youngsters you brought 
back from California’, said Mrs. Downing 
to Mrs. Conant in one of their back steps 
_ eonferences. ‘“‘They’ve had just the change 
we knew they needed, but couldn’t give 
them. But it’s far more than just the 
change of climate that has made them 
 over,—it’s mostly change of families. 
Honest-Injun, did you miss your two 
awfully ?” 

“No”, said Mrs. Conant honestly, “be- 
eause I knew they were better off with 
you. And I truly loved having Bruce and 
Marcia with us. There wasn’t a jar nor 
a ripple.” 

“Nor was there here.” 

“That’s why all four blossomed out so 
in all directions”, said Mrs. Conant. “Not 
that family life is an interrupted scene 
_ of dissension”, she added whimsically, 
“but somehow things often get out of 
focus. Little things become too important. 
With Bruce and Marcia the little things 
looked of no importance because I saw 
them without my mother eyes.” 

“Bruce and Marcia can’t talk fast 
enough to tell us about all the wonderful 

California times.” 

“Bill and Jean can’t tell us fast enough 
about all the fun and work they’ve had 
here with you’, said Mrs. Conant. “The 
strides they’ve both made this one year! 
John and I can never thank you enough 
for keeping them here where they’ve gone 
ahead instead of backward, just at the 
time when they’d begun to get themselves 
in motion!” 

“T'd say it has been a good plan!” 
sighed Mrs. Downing contentedly. 

“T said before we went that I thought 
children ought to be taken out of their 
own families occasionally”, said Mrs. Co- 
nant, “and this beats any plan I ever 
heard of. By it, parents are rested, but 
not deprived of children. Children thrive 
under the more impersonal atmosphere, 
and yet are not deprived of family life. 
When I think of boarding schools! All 
very well, but parents are lonely and 
\pmensy, and children do miss homes.” 

“T wonder”, said Mrs. Downing, “just 
what our four children think about the 
scheme. I mean Bruce and Marcia loved 


knew before how much they liked 
r yery own homes and their very own 
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parents? Isn’t that the happiest part of 
the whole plan to you?’ 

“They’d never tell you that!’’ protested 
Mrs. Downing. “They loved every minute 
with you! Oh! I see!” At that, she, too, 
burst into laughter. “Of course that’s pre- 
cisely what Bill and Jean told you!” 

“Of course! And we told them they 
weren’t gladder to be home than we were 
to have them. You do understand just 
how much we think of Bruce and Marcia, 
don’t you?” 

“Perfectly. Because that’s exactly what 
Bob and I told our two. I don’t believe 
there’ll be any more jars and ripples, 


do you?” 
“Of course I do”, said Mrs. Conant 
practically. “But when we get to that 


stage again, why can’t these two families 
swap children again? It’s never a ‘for- 
ever’ arrangement, just as your Marcia 
once told me in California. But perhaps 
these temporary swaps make for better 
‘forever’ relationships.” 

“T wonder why more families don’t try 
our plan? It’s so simple and happy. There 
must be friend-neighbor families like us 
the world over.” 

“Millions”, agreed Mrs. Conant. “Maybe 
they will, now we can tell them that we 
discovered a plan that worked.” 


(The End) 
[All rights reserved] 


The White Baby Baptized 
by an Indian 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


There was once a beautiful baby girl, 
in a log cabin in Ohio, whose mother 
was grieved because she was so far from 
a church. Mrs. Abbott, for this was her 
name, wished to have her baby baptized ; 
but here they were, living in a log cabin 
in the depths of the forest, with their 
nearest white neighbor miles and miles 
away. This was in the year 1797, and their 
only real neighbors were Indians. 

Mr. and Mrs. Abbott had come from 
Massachusetts because they believed that 
Ohio would soon be widely settled by 
white men and become a great State. Mr. 
Abbott was a lawyer, and he knew that 
Ohio would need lawyers. So he had built 
his log cabin and had begun cutting down 
forest trees, that, in the years to come, 
he might have beautiful orchards and 
gardens and lawns surrounding his home. 

The Indian neighbors were friendly. 
They came to see the white baby, and all 
the Indians admired the little one. One 
old chief, whose name was Wanbermong, 
used to call at the cabin nearly every day 
and ask to be allowed to hold the baby. 
At last he begged Mrs. Abbott to let him 
take her baby home to his wigwam in 
order to show a white child to his family. 
Of course, this first white baby in their 
region was a great curiosity to the In- 
dians. The old chief brought the baby 
safely home, decorated with wild flowers. 

After that Mrs. Abbott was never afraid 
that the Indians would harm her baby; 
so the old chief often borrowed the little 
white papoose, because the squaws loved 
her, too. And always, the baby was brought 
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safely home, decorated with wild flowers. 

After a time the old Chief Wanbermong 
learned that the white mother wished to 
have her baby baptized and was feeling 
badly because no clergyman ever .visited 
their new home. What to do she didn’t 
know. The old chief had learned enough 
about Mrs. Abbott’s religion to know how 
she felt about her baby. At last he ex- 
plained to the white mother that he was 
the high priest of his tribe. He would 
baptize the child. 

Mr. Abbott advised his wife to allow 
the old chief to baptize the baby if he 
wished to do so. Why not? So one day 
old Chief Wanbermong came to the log 
cabin to baptize the white papoose. He 
was gorgeously arrayed in his best paint 
and feathers for the occasion. This good 
old chief dipped his fingers in water 
and touched the baby’s white brow. Then 
he made motions that the father and 
mother could not understand. But they 
did understand the old chief’s meaning 
when he looked up toward the high sky 
and pronounced the baby’s name. 

Chief Wanbermong had given the baby 
a lovely Indian name, which meant in 
English “Flower of the Forest’. This 
so delighted the father and mother that 
they accepted the Indian name for their 
tiny daughter. She was Flower of the 
Forest ever after. 

In the oldtime history of the Western 
Reserve, in which we find this story, are 
these words in conclusion: “The child 
grew to womanhood, and was in fact as 
beautiful as the flower from which she 
derived her baptismal name. She married 
a worthy gentleman by the name of Frank 
D. Parish. They settled at Sandusky, and 
lived to enjoy a long and happy life. She 
was the first white child, born of Christian 
parents, ever known to have been chris- 
tened by a pagan priest on this continent.” 

[All rights reserved] 


VERSE 


Uplook 


I see the feet that fain would climb, 
You but the steps that turn astray; 
I see the soul unharmed, sublime, 
You but the garment and the clay. 
You see a mortal weak, misled, 
Dwarfed ever by the earthly clod; 
I see how manhood perfected 
May reach the stature of a God. 
Selected. 


Proof 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The Spring was so tardy 
I went out to meet her; 
In meadow and valley 
I waited to greet her. 


The snow was fast melting; 
A woodechuck was sunning 
Himself on a hillside. 
The tree sap was running. 


And then—I spied something 
To gladden and cheer me: 
Anemone blossoms! 
I knew Spring was near me! 
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“Lay Groups” Follow Radio Broadcasting 
As Innovations in Church Extension Work 


Dr. McCarthy listens in a park with results 


HURCH extension work of the Ameri- 

ean Unitarian Association, which last 
year underwent an important change of 
method in the adoption of radio broad- 
casting for spreading the Unitarian mes- 
sage, this spring has been marked by a 
second important innovation. This is the 
formation of “lay groups” prior to final 
church organization. In the past, forma- 
tion of a Unitarian Society proceeded 
directly upon the initial Laymen’s League 
mission, or a series of meetings under the 
auspices of the Association. The “lay 
group” provides an intermediate step. It 
will make possible the establishment of 
Unitarian bodies in cities not yet able to 
support a church; it will make less abrupt 
the transition from mission to church, and 
more assured the success of a church 
when once organized. 

The “lay group” will hold regular meet- 
ings, with discussions, papers by its own 
members and when possible sermons 
by visiting Unitarian ministers. From 
time to time social gatherings will be 
held as a means of increasing homoge- 
neity. The groups will receive co-opera- 
tion and aid not only from the church 
extension department but from ministers 
of the nearest Unitarian Churches. Rey. 
Oharles R. Joy, director of the department 
and administrative vice-president of the 
Association, believes the lay-group plan 
will prove an effective means of multiply- 
ing Unitarian Churches throughout the 
country. 

Six groups have thus far been organ- 
ized. Largely through the efforts of Dr. 
Joseph P. McCarthy of the Second Unita- 
rian Church of Somerville, Mass., who 
has been in the South, societies have been 
established in Raleigh and Wilmington, 
N.C. In both of these cities Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury preached in the spring 
of 1930. Illustrative of the type of per- 
sons who become members of a group is 
the personnel of the board of directors 
of the Raleigh group. C. C. Gunn, a prom- 
inent merchant, is chairman; Roy Hi. 
Rowe, business manager of the Palace 
Theater and former Unitarian minister 
at Shelter Neck, is secretary-treasurer ; 
and other members are Mrs. George W. 
Bunn, secretary of the Raleigh Women’s 
Club, whose husband is a cousin of the 
poet, Sidney Lanier; and Professor Tay- 
lor of the North Carolina Agriculture and 
Engineering College. Officers of the society 
in Wilmington are W. FB. Crews, chair- 
man; ©. A. Watts, secretary; and W. FE. 
Poole and Mrs. W. H. Brummitt, directors. 

From Wilmington Dr. McCarthy went 
to Jacksonville, Fla., where a Unitarian 
Society was organized in 1906 and is now 
federated with the Universalists under 
the leadership of Rev. Elizabeth Watts. 
While sitting on a bench in one of the 
main parks of Jacksonville, February 6, 
following a band concert, Dr. McCarthy 
listened to a man preach to the crowd on 
world brotherhood. When he had finished, 
the man came and sat beside Dr. 


McCarthy and, learning that he was a 
minister, invited him to preach to the 
erowd in his place following the afternoon 
concert. Dr. McCarthy agreed and preached 
in the afternoon on “War, Peace and 
World Brotherhood” to an audience of 
150. The next morning he preached in the 
same place on the quotation from Robert 
Louis Stevenson: “To be honest, to be kind, 
to earn a little and spend a little less, to 
make one home happy by his presence— 
here is enough for all that man has of 
love and fortitude.” The audience had 
increased to 200. In the afternoon he 
preached to an audience of 300 on the 
quotation from Ruskin: “To watch the 
corn grow and the blossoms set; to lean 
hard over the ploughshare and spade, to 
read, to think, to love, to pray—these are 
the things that make men happy.” At the 
close persons from many states came for- 
ward to greet him, and the attendance 
that evening in the Unitarian Church was 
three times its usual number. 

Dr. McCarthy will preach again in Jack- 
sonville, Wilmington and Raleigh on his 
return trip from Miami in March. He has 
accepted an invitation to preach March 
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15 in a large federated church in Raleigh 
on the subject of Unitarianism. 


Rey. N. Addison Baker of Richmond, 
Va., and Mr. Joy were instrumental in 


the formation of lay groups in Augusta 


and Savannah, Ga., and in Columbia, 8.C. 


Officers of the Augusta group are F. M. 


Rowlett, chairman; and H. G. Camp, se 
retary. At an organization meeting of the 
Savannah group January 19 the following 
trustees were chosen: Percy Sugden, 
chairman; E. W. Sipple, F. W. Henges, 
Mrs. F. W. Altstaetter and Mrs. Lily 
K. Stakely. 

William P. Etchison, editor of The 
State, and Mrs. Gibbs are officers of the 
Columbia society. 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., following mission- 
ary work by Rev. Herbert Hitchen of 
Dunkirk, N.Y., the First Unitarian Society 
of Fort Wayne has been formed as a lay 


group under the leadership of Theodore 


Hugé. At the first meeting, February 15, 
Mr. Hugé spoke on the “Liberal Movement 
toward Freedom and Unity in All Reli- 
gions”; Frederic J. Breeze, extension 
lecturer of the University of Indiana, 
spoke at the next meeting on “Beauty in 
Everyday Life”; Dr. Miles F. Dexter, Jr., 
will speak March 1 on ‘‘Hugenics”; and 
Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, will ad- 
dress the group March 8. The meetings 
are held Sunday evening in the Achduth 
Vesholom Temple of Fort Wayne. 


Young People’s Dramatics Maintain 
Standard Set by Religious Services 


NEW FEATURE in the observance of 

Young People’s Sunday was the radio 
broadcast arranged and carried out by the 
national officers of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union over station WBZ, Boston, 
Mass., February 1. Frank B. Frederick, 
president, preached the sermon, and other 
parts in the service were taken by Dana 
McL. Greeley, vice-president; Blizabeth 
Hall, secretary; and William B. Rice, 
treasurer. In his sermon Mr. Frederick 
stated that “Unitarian youth introduces 
Unitarianism to youth and glories in the 
responsibility which is its alone, to keep 
unbroken a chain of progress in liberal 
religion.” This is unique and differs greatly 
from the attitude of most orthodox move- 
ments. It has been a slow process “consist- 
ently tempered by experimentation, and 
it has finally settled into its rightful im- 
portance in our denomination as an estab- 
lished agency in the perpetuation of 
Unitarianism”, 

More than four hundred young people— 
Unitarian and Universalist—gathered the 
same day in the parish hall of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, for a buffet sup- 
per and informal social hour. In the 
church auditorium Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
delivered an address based on the songs, 
“Follow the Gleam” and “Forward Shoul- 
der to Shoulder”. 

As Young People’s Week progressed pre- 
parations were completed in Boston for 
the production of “The Fourth Wall” by 
A. A. Milne and in New York City for 


the sixth annual Little Theater Tourna- 
ment, 


In Boston the play was enthusiastically 
received by large audiences both Friday 
and Saturday evenings. It was a play well- 
chosen, well-cast and well-coached and its 
praises are still being sung by those who 
witnessed it. 

In New York on the same nights interest 
and excitement prevailed as one after 
another of the six competing groups pre- 
sented their one-act plays. Friday night 
the Bronx Free Fellowship society gave 
“The Severed Cord”; the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church society, “The Twelve Pound 
Look”; and the Plainfield, N.J., society, 
“A Morality Play for the Leisure Class”. 
The Flatbush society gave “When the 
Whirlwind Blows” Saturday night, and 
the Old Fort Club of the Chureh of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, won first prize for the 
third time and became the permanent 
possessor of the Cup for Dramatics with 
presentation of the play, “The House with 
the Twisty Windows”. ; 

It is too early yet to make any state- 
ment concerning the financial success of 
Young People’s Week, but it cannot be 
stated too early or emphatically that the 
spirit of the week, as revealed through the 
church services, the social activities and 
the wide participation in all activities, 


rose high and maintained its level 
throughout. 


Correction 


In the editorial, “Tarry and Die?’, Feb- 


ruary 19, the eighth line should read “why 


not let the former”, not “latter”, as 
published. 
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T looked at first as if the destruction 

by fire of the main building at Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., three weeks ago, 
would be a crushing blow to the school 
that has been dear to Unitarians for over 
half a century. The Academy Building 
contained not only necessary classrooms 
i but the library and assembly hall as well. 
‘There was some insurance, but only a 
fraction of the amount needed to replace 
the old structure by a modern one adapted 
“to the needs of a growing school. This 
| amount—$75, 000—will have to be raised 
by private subscriptions, for the Acad- 
emy’s present resources are pledged to its 
| development needs and cannot be used 
| for a building fund. 

The old school has been through many 
vicissitudes, but for the past three or 
four years it has shown a marked im- 
\provement. For one thing, its enrollment, 
/ which had been shrinking, began to gain, 
and has actually doubled in that time. For 
another, a definite program has been en- 
tered upon, which promises to: make this 
a school of which the Unitarian organiza- 
tion may well be proud. The American 
| Unitarian Association recently appointed 
a special committee containing two well- 
known educators to study the proposed 
changes at Proctor and report on them. 
As a result of their verdict the Associa- 
tion voted the school a loan of $25,000— 
not because of the fire, which had not 
‘then occurred, but to bridge a possible 
temporary lessening of income from the 
changes. 

But the fire is likely to prove a good 
thing for Proctor, in the long run. It 
clears the way for improvements in equip- 
ment which will be in harmony with the 
' growth for which the trustees are plan- 
ning. The lost building, while dear to the 
pupils and alumni through years of use- 
fulness, was not adapted to the needs of 
a modern school. Much as it will be re- 
gretted, and difficult as it makes the jim- 
mediate situation, its destruction does 
make possible at this time the beginning 
of the new Proctor in a tangible form. 

The trustees of the school have chosen 
an architect, William Roger Greeley of 
"the firm of Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley 
_ of Boston, who is surveying the remain- 
‘ing plant in order to find out what needs 
to be done before the school opens in 
_ September, and who will also plan a per- 
‘manent replacement and outline future 
building developments. 
Four years ago Professor Paul Hanus 
- of the educational department in Harvard 
University made a study of the Proctor 
situation, and his report is being largely 
used as a basis for the changes which the 
trustees are now making in the school. 
ik - The private school situation has changed 
‘during the past few years. There is a 
or demand for good boarding schools 
of moderate price range for either boys 
girls. But co-education in secondary 
ls is no longer popular. Recognizing 
, many of the old academies and other 
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~~ Proctor Will Build 


Academy meets oe by fire with plans for modern school, including 
changes im financial policy 


private schools have eliminated either the 
boys or the girls from their classes. Colby 
at New London, N.H., is now a girls’ 
boarding school, and a successful oue. 
Deerfield, in Massachusetts, has become 
an outstanding school for boys. 

It was decided to make Proctor a boys’ 
boarding school, of the type most in de- 
mand. There are no longer any girls in 
the boarding school, and while those al- 
ready enrolled in the day school are being 
allowed to complete their course, no more 
are being admitted. After next year there 
will be only boys at Proctor. 

The board of trustees have found, after 
much study, that it is possible to put Proc- 
tor on a sound, self-supporting basis with- 
out raising the boarding-school tuition 
and living charges. This present rate of 
$800 is about the minimum for schools of 
this class, the usual amount being $1,200 
and $1,400. But to make this rate pos- 
sible, a new and interesting feature is to 
be inaugurated. Formerly certain boys 
were allowed to work out a part of their 
tuition; this method proved unsatisfac- 
tory all round—the school could ill afford 
to deduct anything from the _ tuition 
charges, and it was not good for some 
boys to have to work while others idled. 
Now, each boy, in addition to paying the full 
amount, will be required to have some share 
in the work of the school. This method 
has been tried out elsewhere and found 
successful. Hitherto towns sending in day 
pupils have been charged only about half 
the actual cost of their instruction; now 
they will be asked to pay this actual cost. 

Proctor has many advantages to start 
with—a famous old name, loyal alumni, 
perfect location, a rapidly growing stu- 
dent body, and the nucleus of an excellent 
faculty. The best of the old New England 
academy traditions, with their emphasis 
on character and solid education, will be 
kept. There will be little inclination to 
scatter on untried experiments. But there 
will be modern ideas of proved value, and 
the best teaching that can be found. 
Several of the older schools have solved 
their problems along lines similar to those 
proposed here—one such school was forced 
to turn away a thousand pupils last year. 

Proctor is a good school to-day, but it 
is going to be one of the best in the coun- 
try, if the trustees are able to carry out 
their plans. This can only be done if the 
money for the new building is forthcom- 
ing. Until it is forthcoming, the progress 
already made is arrested. Contributions 
may be sent to the treasurer, Richard W. 
Sulloway, Franklin, N.H. 

The present board of trustees consists of 
Earl ©. Davis, Concord, N.H., president; 
Charles S. Stone, Andover, N.H., clerk; 
Richard W. Sulloway, Franklin, N.H., 
treasurer; Maxwell Savage, Worcester, 
Mass.; Almond H. Smith, Melrose, Mass. ; 
Greeley S. Curtis, Boston; Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Cambridge; Amos R. Little, Boston ; 

Mary L. Washburn, Leominster. 
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At the Wayside Inn 


Fourth annual intercollegiate conference 
for New England will take place 
February 28-March 1 


Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass., is to be the scene, February 28- 
March 1, of the fourth annual Intercol- 
legiate Conference for New England. A 
special dispensation from Henry Ford, the 
owner, is allowing the use of the inn on 
Sunday, which is contrary to the usual 
custom. 

“Maladjustment” ig the theme which 
will be discussed from the social point of 
view by Jack Black, ex-convict; from the 
mental and personal point of view, with 
special reference to campus problems, by 
Dr. A. Warren Stearns, Commissioner of 
Correction for Massachusetts and Dean of 
the Tufts Medical School; from the eco- 
nomic point of view by Henry S. Dennison, 
head of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany; and from the spiritual point of 
view, special emphasis on what Unitarian- 
ism has to offer constructively in solving 
the problems of maladjustment, by Rey. 
Leslie T. Pennington of Braintree, Mass. 

Luncheon at one o’clock Saturday will 
open the conference. There will be meet- 
ings and discussion groups during the af- 
ternoon, a dance in the evening in the 
beautiful and stately ballroom. Because 
the sleeping accommodations at the inn are 
limited, Marlborough Unitarians have hos- 
pitably offered to open their homes to 
overnight guests, and transportation over 
the brief distance between Sudbury and 
Marlborough will be made easy by the 
chartering of busses by the committee in 
charge. Delegates will have breakfast with 
their hostesses on Sunday morning, and 
will gather at the inn for the opening ad- 
dress at ten. After dinner will come the 
church service and conference sermon. 

There will be opportunity for explora- 
tion of interesting features in and about 
the inn, and in this unusually attractive 
atmosphere the social contacts among stu- 
dents of different colleges and the stimu- 
lating consideration of a real social prob- 
lem should prove extremely worthwhile. 

Registration fees of one dollar should 
be sent to Miss Caroline Drisko, 25 Bea- 
con St., Boston. The only other confer- 
ence expense for delegates will be for 
meals, at a maximum of five dollars, and 
probably less. 

The committee in charge of the confer- 
ence consists of Rev. Everett M. Baker, 
chairman, of Providence, R.I.; Miss Caro- 
line Drisko, secretary; Rey Kenneth C. 
Walker of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, treasurer; Miss Marion Mellus of 
Wellesley College, and Rey. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., of Needham. There is an ad- 
visory committee of representatives from 
twenty New England colleges The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Unitarian Joint 
Student Committee, and full information 
about it may be obtained from any of the 
committee members, or from the office of 
the Unitarian Joint Student Committee, 
25 Beacon St. 

Uxpriner, Mass.—Under the will of Mrs. 
Jennie G. Wheelock the Unitarian Church 
received $1,000. 
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Rev. Dorothy Dyar Chosen Dean 


Will become head of Tuckerman School April 20 


EV. DOROTHY DYAR, minister of 
the University Unitarian Church of 
Seattle, Wash., has been elected dean of 
Tuckerman School, the Unitarian normal 
school of religion in Boston, Mass. Her 
resignation from the Seattle church, 
where she has been minister for three 
years, will take effect March 30. Miss 
Dyar succeeds Rev. Lyman YV. Rutledge, 
president of the school, who has been act- 
ing as dean since the retirement of Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson in 1929. She will 
enter upon her duties April 20. 
_ Miss Dyar has made a notable record 
in student work and other activities in 
Seattle. In 1929 she formed a girls’ volun- 
teer choir, with soloists from the Univer- 
sity of Washington. She conducted a week- 
end conference with boys and girls on 
“What is the Purpose of Life?’ In the 
winter of 1930, the University church 
conducted under her direction an adver- 
tising campaign in The University of 


Washington Daily, which brought many 
students to the church. During the pres- 
ent winter Miss Dyar instituted a series 
of Sunday night student forum meetings, 
which was often addressed by professors 
at the university on scientific and philo- 
sophie subjects. 

Miss Dyar organized in June, 1929, the 
Unitarian Club of Seattle. She gave a 
course on comparative religion to a group 
of members of the Seattle Women’s Club. 
Her work, a correspondent writes, “has 
shown originality, excellent tact, and an 
intelligent. forward-looking and deeply 
spiritual ministry”. 

A native of New York City, Miss Dyar 
was graduated from the University of 
California in 1919 and from the Union 
Theological Seminary in 1927, when she 
succeeded Dr. John Carroll Perkins, min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, Boston, as minister 
of the University Unitarian Church. 


Personals 


A reception for Rey. and Mrs. Robert 
T. Weston, who recently settled in Plain- 
field, N.J., took place at the Contemporary 
Auditorium, Plainfield, January 30. 


Miss Katherine M. Glidden, executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union has recently become recording sec- 
retary of the Radcliffe College Alumnie 
Association. She is also secretary of the 
board of trustees of the First Parish 
Church of Dorchester, Mass., and secre- 
tary of the committee on religious drama 
and pageantry of the department of reli- 
gious education of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Mrs. Lucian Newhall, mother of Mrs. 
Alson H. Robinson, of Plainfield, N.J., died 
at her home in Lynn, Mass., February 9. 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson and Mrs. Robin- 
son have postponed their trip through the 
West Indies. 


Charles P. Bassett, son of Mrs. William 
Bassett of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and a graduate of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, was the 
winner of the third prize, $1,000, in a re- 
cent contest sponsored by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for new designs in radio cabinets. 


George D. Soule, a layman of the Whit- 
man (Mass.) Unitarian Church and presi- 
dent of the Whitman Co-operative Bank 
and former selectman, died January 28. 


After five years of study in Pittsburgh, 
Dr. H. K. Mitra, an attendant at the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
lately sailed for his home in India. He 
received his degree of doctor of philosophy 
in chemistry at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1928, 


Rolfe W. Smith, a prominent Unitarian 
layman of Leominster, Mass., died Feb- 
ruary 18. He was an officer or director of 
business companies and banks, 


In honor of their new minister, Rev. 
George A. Mark, and Mrs. Mark, the First 
Congregational parish of Leominster, 
Mass., gave a formal reception February 
18. Mr. Mark will be installed March 1. 


Robert Lewis Weis, brother of Dr. Fred- 
erick Lewis Weis of the Lancaster (Mass.) 
Unitarian Church, has been called to the 
First Parish Chureh of Scituate, Mass. 


Miss Annie M. Filoon, school adminis- 
trator of the Tuckerman School, spoke in 
Montclair, N.J., and other places recently 
in behalf of the school. 


Miss Ruth Brooks of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
awarded the Pittsburgh Female College 
Association prize of fifty dollars, for rank- 
ing highest in the first two years of her 
work at the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College. 


Lend a Hand Conference 

The Mid-winter conference of Lend a 
Hand Clubs will be held Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 28, at the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

The morning session will be opened at 
10,30 o’clock by the president, Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, and a welcome will be 
extended the delegates by the minister 
of the church, Rey. Robert W. Jones. Re- 
ports of the work of the clubs represented 
will be made, a report from the central 
office will be given, and Mrs. Hope T. 
Spencer of the Tnekerman School will tell 
a story for the children. 

At the afternoon session, beginning at 
two o'clock, there will be a picture talk 
about Iceland by Dr. Bliot, and addresses 
by Miss Marjory C. Warren of the Travel- 
ers Aid Society on “Meeting the Emer- 
gencies of Travel’, and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter on “The World Court and World 
Friendship”. 

All interested are cordially invited to 
attend, 
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Society in St. Paul, Minn. .. 
Associate Members 


Eastport, Me, 
Women’s Alliance 
First Congregational Church, 
New York, N.Y. 
Society in Sturbridge, 
Society in Lowell, Mass. F 
Mrs. F. H. Day, Rochester, 
PAIN “. . s/scese,5 4p ee 
Hartford, Conn., Braneh 
Women’s Alliance 
Society in Stow, Mass. 
Society in Belmont, Mass. .. 
Roger W. Strong, Kenton, 
MOBIO: Sawa kao } aug ke 
Associate Members 
Miss Ada Carlton, 
Tex. 
Palmer G. Townsend, Watson- 
Ville; Calif. .1s.3::}a0s sae 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Paul, University, Va. 
Billerica, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance 
Society in Montclair, N.J. .. 
N. Fred Reich, Elkhart, Ind. 
Norwell, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ....... 
. 29 Mrs. F. W. Houghton, Council 
Blufts, . Lowa | wa. Sieben 
. 80 Preble Chapel, Portland, Me. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
. 29 Income of Invested Funds .. 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS BDUCATION 


20 Church School, Belmont, 
Maes. Witcex SAS <oa nee 


‘ Houston, 


5.00. 
50.00 
500.00 


Jan. 
9.41 
$5,182.20 
Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


At New York Office 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, was in 
charge of the New York office of the Asso- 
ciation February 9-14; Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt, secretary of the Association, was 
in charge of the office February 16-21; 
and Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president, February 23-28. President 
Louis C. Cornish will be in charge March 
2-7; and Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president, March 9-14. 


Rev. Herbert Hitchen Called 

Rey. Herbert Hitchen of the Unitarian 
Church of Dunkirk, N.Y., has accepted a 
call to the Unitarian Church in West 
Newton, Mass. He will begin his duties — 
aster, Mr. Hitchen was ordained in 1923, 
after attending the University of Chicago 
and Meadville Theological School. He has 
done church extension work for the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


May Meetings of Alliance 

The annual business meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alliance will be held Wednesday, May 
20, in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., at 
ten o'clock for the election of officers, an- 
nual reports, and other business. A publie 
meeting will be held in the same place at 
half past two o’clock. Branches should pre- 
pare to send delegates, and when possible 
contribute toward their expenses, 


me. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


_ The basketball team was defeated by 

Austin-Cate at the latter’s court February 
14 by a score of 48 to 26. 

Young People’s Sunday was observed 

in the Unitarian Church, February 15. 
_ Frederick B. Tolles, 1932, of West Newton, 
Mass., conducted the service. The sermon 
_ was in two parts, being given by Donald 
| Quimby, 1931, of Lowell and Warwick 
| Wicks, 1931, of Indianapolis, Ind. Their 
subject was “Service”. Five of the princi- 
pal workers in Unitarian Young People’s 
work spent the week-end at the school 
and sang in the choir. They were Miss 
| Sara Comins, secretary of the Unitarian 
| Joint Student Committee; Miss Katharine 
M. Glidden, secretary of the Young People’s 
- Religious Union, Mrs. Newton Lincoln of 
_ Dorchester, Miss Ruth Twiss of Newton 
| and Mr. Danforth Lincoln of Boston. The 

Y. P. R. U. song, the words by Miss 
Comins, was sung. 

Wm. Roger Greeley, of the firm of Kil- 
ham, Hopkins and Greeley of Boston, 
visited the school February 19 to survey 
' the whole situation looking forward to 
the plans for a new Academy Building. 

Under the direction of Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker, junior minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, a new library of 
reference and other supplementary reading 
books is being given the school to replace 
those lost in the fire of January 28. 


State Senator H. H. Hart of Wolfeboro | 
addressed the school assembly February 
17. Mr. Hart has a son enrolled in the 
school, so his visit was doubly appreciated. 


Unless Greatly Changed 


(Continued from page 166) 


Eyen the salvaging of some broken lives 
is a costly price to pay for further 
divorce of the Christian movement from 
intelligence and open-mindedness. If, as 
was suggested long ago, there are vital 
connections between roots below and spir- 
itual harvests above ground, no one can 
complacently overlook fundamental errors 
and go on expecting ethical results. The 
larger harvest of souls can come only 
with continued search for truth and cul- 
tivation of the spirit of good will. 

There is no prejudice, but simply the 
conviction that life is a unit. Intellectual 
_ good must be respected along with emo- 
tional and moral good. Any movement 
which does not honor and include all 
the integrities is discounted from the 
beginning. 

We yield to none in our desire to see 
people better and happier. At the same 
time we despair of any effort to gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 


Mrs. Mary E. McDaniel Dies 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth McDaniel, widow 
of Rey. Benjamin F. McDaniel, who for 
thirteen years prior to his death in 1914 
was minister and superintendent of the 
_ Barnard Memorial, Boston, Mass., and 
_ minister of the Norfolk Street Unitarian 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., died at her 
home in Brookline, February 15. She was 
ninety years old. 
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Mrs. McDaniel was born in Brighton, 
the daughter of Sumner and Elizabeth 
West Wellman. Before her marriage to 
Mr. McDaniel in 1870 she taught in Brigh- 
ton schools. Mr. McDaniel was _ settled 
successively in Hubbardston, Exeter, N.H., 
Salem, San Diego, Calif., Newton Center 
and Boston. 

Mrs. McDaniel was a life member of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

She is survived by two sons, Arthur S. 
McDaniel, assistant librarian of the Bar 
Association of the City of New York, and 
Allen B. McDaniel, a leading civil engineer. 


Supper at Second Church; Boston 


A unique supper and entertainment will 
take place at the Second Church in Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 6. All members of the 
parish are cordially invited. Tickets may 
be obtained from Miss Caroline V. 
Everett, parish secretary. 


King’s Chapel Services 


Rev. Lawrence Clare of the Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, P.Q., Canada, will 
preach at the noon services in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., March 3-6, and at 
the morning service March 8, The preacher 
the previous Sunday will be Dean Willard 
L. Sperry of the Theological School in 
Harvard University. Raymond ©. Robin- 


son will give an organ recital March 2. 
{ 


VISIT EUROPE THIS YEAR wit Rev: A..E- Wheeler. 


World Traveller and Lec- 
turer. England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, Riviera. 54 Days $575. 40 Days $420. Inclusive 
cost. All First Class Hotels. Plenty Motoring. Highly 
recommended. No middleman’s profit. 


WHEELER TOURS, 1010 Worcester Rd., Framingham, Mass. 


THE MINER COLLAPSIBLE 
BANQUET TABLE 


for Churches 


Hotels, Clubs, Caterers, Lodges, and 
for Exhibitions 
All sizes made to order. Rectangular and round. 
CHAS. N. MINER 
CONCORD, MASS., Telephone Concord 155 


The Pageant 


You Need 


for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Peace Sun- 
day, Easter or other church festival is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 
NATURALIST 
LECTURE WITH MOTION PICTURES 
“LIFE IN and UNDER the SOUTH SEAS” 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, AT 8.15 O’CLOCK 


Benefit Norfolk House Centre 
Tickets, $2.00—$1.50—$1.00 at Box Office 


Student Tickets 50 cents in groups of ten 


Woodside Cottages 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


A private sanitarium located on high ground, 
adapted to the care of chronic, convalescent an 
rest cases, and the aged. Committed mental cases 
not received. 

FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 


ounder 


F. C. Southworth, Jr., M.D. 


By] 


Call, or 


Superintendent 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L j . 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


(BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 
WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Position by well-educated young 
woman as bookkeeper, companion-secretary or 
welfare worker. Telephone: Aspinwall 8730. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Man is more 
PRECIOUS 
than ANYTHING that 

man makes 


New York Alliance Meeting 


On the program of the meeting of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women 
Mareh 6 at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, will be Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, 
Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers and Rey. Elmer 
D. Colcord. 


Fire in Winchester Parish House 


The kitchen, living room and two bed- 
rooms in the parsonage of the Win- 
chester (Mass.) Unitarian Church were 
burned February 4 in a fire of undeter- 
mined origin. 


Community Church, N.Y., Moves 


The Community Church of New York 
City moved Sunday, February 15, from 
its old home on Park Avenue, the former 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah, to 
Temple Beth El, Fifth Avenue at Seventy- 
sixth Street, where it will stay till the 
old church is demolished and the new 
chureh built. The offices of the church had 
been transferred to Temple Beth El. An- 
nouncements of plans and expectations 
of the society will be made shortly. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
church. 


Install Rev. Arthur H. Winn 


Rey. Arthur Harmon Winn was in- 
stalled as the first minister of the recently 
organized First Unitarian Church of 
Flint, Mich., February 5, in a ceremony 
attended by nearly a hundred persons. 
Dr. Augustus P. Reecord of Detroit gave 
the invocation and preached the sermon, 
in which he described the mission of a 
Unitarian minister among liberal-minded 
people. Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
read the Scripture lesson and gave the 
charge to the minister. The prayer of in- 
stallation and the charge to the people 
were made by Rey. Charles R. Joy, ad- 
ministrative vice-president and director of 
the church extension department of the 
American Unitarian Association. Rabbi 
Bernard Zieger of the Temple Beth El 
welcomed Mr. Winn to Flint. Reginald 
Marriott, president of the Flint Unitarian 
Society led the congregation in the act of 


installation. Mr. Winn pronounced the 
benediction. 

The Unitarians of Flint, “with the 
splendid co-operation of minister and 


people which exists here, and the much 
appreciated help of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, are looking forward 
to great things in Flint, Michigan”. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“The Reality of God” 


By FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


A sermon recently 
published for free 
distribution by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEHN BACON STREET, BOSTON, MABB. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 80, 1931. 


For information address 


President Sypney B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions, 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE criristian 


UNION 


40 BOYLSTON STREET 


WINTER SPORTS 


AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St.. HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mas. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vion-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NIOHOLS. 
CLERK, Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OCABOT. 
DrirEeoToRS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-o tion among 
liberal Christians, “4 oe 


Defends civiland religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the volunta 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


con- 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Rutiepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
avin school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 


ool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


i 
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CCCECER 


The Christian Register 


In all times of stress 
a strong anchor of safety 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
DIRECTORS 


Walton L. Crocker Robert K. Eaton Ernest B. Dane Thomas M. Devlin 
Elwyn G. Preston Charles Francis Adams Howard Coonley Guy W. Cox 
Edward F. Woods Louis K. Liggett Fred E. Nason Elbert H. Brock 
Charles L. Ayling Paul E. Fitzpatrick George R. Nutter Carl P. Dennett 


Our 1930 Financial Statement 


shows this Company holding its usual strong position in Resources 
and Surplus Funds 


Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 2 - $ 584,121,813.41 
Reserves and all other liabilities , : : 541,320,308.97 
Surplus of Assets for Emergencies . é : 42,801,504.44 
Income Received in 1930 ; 154,381,579.65 
Added to reserves during the year . : . 35,007,828.00 


Paid to Policyholders ‘ ‘ . . 75,121,420.00 
TOTAL PAID POLICYHOLDERS IN 68 YEARS 681,561,755.00 


Invested on Policyholders’ Account during the Year. 82,300,519.03 
Dividends paid policyholders in 1930 , ‘a 18,620,863.25 
Reserve for policyholders’ dividends in 1931 20,220,000.00 


Progress of the Year 
OTWITHSTANDING unusual conditions, this Company's experience was satisfactory, in 


the increase of 7 3% in New Insurance Paid-For, favorable interest earnings, good mortality 
experience and reduced expense rate. 

The admitted assets showed an increase of $41,980,835 48. There were added $35,007,828 to 
reserves, policyholders were paid in excess of $75,000,000 including dividends of $18,620,863, 
leaving surplus assets in reserve for emergencies equal to 8.65 per cent of the total legal reserve. 

New investments made during the year totaled $82,300,5 19, on an average effective rate to the 
Company of 5 58% City and suburban real estate mortgages formed the chief item, or 30.61% 
of the 1930 investments. 

New insurance paid for during 1930 aggregated $664,488, 759; outstanding insurance 
increased to over 3% billion dollars on 7,238,968 policies, insuring an estimated number 


of over 41% million persons. 


Clnlirx. Curt 


President 
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One of our readers, says The Friends 
Intelligencer, suggests the following calen- 
der for Friends: Foxday, Mottsday, Jones- 
day, Pennsday, Hicksday, Frysday, Wool- 
mansday. 


“Cook, I don’t like to mention it, but 
the food disappears rather quickly in the 
kitchen!” ‘Well, mum, I admit I eats 
‘earty, but no one could call me gorgeous.” 

—Brueton Free Press. 


A comedian complains that there aren’t 
any more Scotch jokes. It isn’t that. It’s 
just that people are so thrifty these days 
that Scotch jokes have lost their point. 

—New York Evening Post. 


“You were swindled over this Rem- 
brandt. The picture is not fifty years old.” 
“T don’t care about age so long as it is a 
genuine Rembrandt.” 


—Fliegende Blaetter, Munich. 


Years from now, predicts Owen R. Love- 
joy, when we look back on the depression 
of 1930-31, a great poet will arise who 
will write the theme poem about it. It 
will be called “The Wreck of the 
Prosperous”’.—The Survey. 


Dear Old Lady: “Captain, would you 
please help me find my stateroom?’ Cap- 
tain: “Have you forgotten what number 
it is madam?’ D. O. L.: “Yes, but I'll 
know it if I see it again; there was a 
light-house just outside the window.” 

—Puppet. 


As a well-known criminal lawyer once 
remarked, the last thing he fought to get 
for his clients was justice. An innocent 
layman asked him whether his client in 
a heavy damage suit against the city had 
a just case. “All I know thus far’, ex- 
plained the man of law, “is that I have 
a ease.” 


“Mother, I’ve found an old dusty thing 
High on the shelf—just look!” 
“Why that’s a Bible, Tommy dear, 
Be careful that’s God’s book.’’ 
“God’s book”, the child exclaimed, 
“Then Mother, before we lose it, 
We’d better send it back to God, 
For you know we never use it.” 


A visitor to a Sunday School was in- 
vited to address a few remarks to the 
children. He took the familiar theme of 
the children who mocked Elisha on his 
journey to Bethlehem, how the young 
ones taunted the prophet and how they 
were punished when two bears came out 
of the woods and ate forty-two of them. 
“And now, my children”, said he, “what 
does this story show?” “Please, sir’, came 
from a little girl in the front row, “it 
shows how many children two bears can 
hold”’. 


An unemployed man, in this new ver- 
sion of an old familiar one, found a job 
in a circus at $5 a day. He impersonated 
the crocodile, wearing the crocodile’s 
horny hide, waving his tail and snapping 
his jaws, to the delight of a crowd of 
cheering children, But in leaving his plat- 
form, he mistook the exit and wandered 
into the cage of a ferocious lion. Believing, 
with Marshall Foch, that the best defense 
is an attack, he opened his jaws and 
started at the King of Beasts. It was good 
tactics; the lion retreated, trembling, and 
cried out, “Hey, fella, do you think you 
are the only guy making $5 a day?’ 


SU 
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BU 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


It is good business to build up a sys- 
tem of pensions for old ministers. 
It helps both the minister to retire 
himself and a church to retire its 
minister when the strain of full time 
work becomes too severe. It en- 
courages capable men to remain in 
the ministry, since they do not have 
to save, out of their limited salaries, 
for complete support in old age. Also 
the young man or woman thinking 
about the ministry feels that the 
churches appreciate the minister’s 
work. Help, then, to raise the pen- 
sion above the moderate sum of $725. 
Send Annual Contributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Rev. Harorp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


fl Bowes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


GOING ABROAD 
THIS SUMMER? 


Why not travel in the congenial 
company of kindred souls by going 
with Rey. Joseph S. Loughran, Min- 
ister at Orange, N.J., who will con- 
duct a private motor-coach party 
through the principal countries of 
Europe? The tour will include Lon- 
don and the Shakespeare country; 
Paris and Chateaux District ; Monte 
Carlo and the Riviera; Rome, the 
Hill Towns, Florence and Venice, 
Switzerland, Black 


Italian Lakes, 
Forest, the Rhine, Heidelberg, Bel- 
gium and Holland. The party sails 


from New York §.8S. “Republic” 
July 3; returns S.S. “America” Sep- 
tember 5. Tourist Class, $845. Cabin 
Class $931. Cost includes tips, enter- 
tainment features, tickets to thea- 
ters, and other incidental expenses 
while abroad. For descriptive book- 
let and further information address: 


THE LOUGHRAN PARTY, 
Franco-Belgique Tours Co. Inc., 


551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Tn this Dumber 
Editorials 


Correspondence 


Not Home Rule; What Can We Do? Fee 
of. Sin” .in 


Original and Sclented 2 


Unless Greatly Changed, by John M. Trout 
Important Action on The Christian Register 
Radical, Liberal, Conservative, and Tory, 
by Howard N. Brown \.° 7%: @iece es 
Unitarianism and the American Renais- 
sance, by Miles Hanson, Jr. / ee 
by Elisabeth 


The Truth About Women, 
Anthony Dexter . 

“Lay Groups’ Follow Radio “Broadcasting 
As Innovations in Church Extension 
Work; Young People’s Dramatics Main- 
tain Standard Set by aten oF Services 

Proctor Will Build - 

The Literary Landscape 
A Suggestion, by A. R. H.; Plea for Sng? 


ism, by George R. Dodson ; Books 174 
Our Children 
A Parents’ Clearing House, Part II, by 


Rose Brooks 
The White Baby Baptized by an Indian, 
by Frances Margaret Fox . . 


Verse 
Uplook; Proof, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 


Church Notes 
Pleasantries..... ... - « «jee eee 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 

1630), 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH 

corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 am. Morning Service, 11 a.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper Service Thursday at 4.30 in the Chapel. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 a.M., Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, th 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry. 12.15 p.m. 
Holy Communion. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. 
Monday. Organ Recital; Tuesday-Friday in- 
clusive, Rev. Lawrence Clare, Chureh of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.m. oe 
Church School ; shi A.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.__CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service 


11 AM. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 


School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. rvice, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 

NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Smons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 

RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., minister, Sundays, 
9.45 AM., church school. 11 AM., Morning 
Prayer and sermon. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


